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his special issue of the News Bulletin has been compiled to intro- 
duce foreign students and visitors to some of the more complex aspects 
of life in the United States. The Institute hopes that this issue will 
make it easier for the visitor to understand and evaluate the American 
scene. 

Ihe Institute appreciates the cooperation of the individuals and 
organizations whose contributions made this issue possible. 

The photographs on pages 4 through 45 were taken in the United 
States by foreign students and were selected from the winning entries 
in the 1956 and 1957 Foreign Students Photo Contests sponsored by the 
Photographic Committee of the People-to-People Program. 

Ihe articles represent the opinions of the authors and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Institute of International Education. 
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“A diversification among human communities is essential for the 
provision of the incentive and material for the Odyssey of the human 
spirit. Other nations of different habits are not enemies: they are god- 
sends. Men require of their neighbours something. sufficiently akin to 
be understood, something sufficiently different to provoke attention, 
and something great enough to command admiration. We must not 
expect, however, all the virtues. We should even be satisfied if there is 
something odd enough to be interesting.” 


Alfred North Whitehead.* 


*From Science and the Modern World, Copyright by The Macmillan Company and 
used with their permission. Outside the United States and Canada, Science and the 
Modern World is published by the Cambridge University Press. 
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This America 


A visitor to the United States in quest of its culture is sure to be 
confronted at the outset by strong and possibly bewildering contrasts. 
Arriving in almost any sizable city during the summer, he will meet 
on the street an endless procession of ladies clad in very little, who 
nonchalantly display figures good, bad and mediocre to the general pub- 
lic. If he assumes either that this represents a return to the Indian origins 
of our society or that the attire was donned in order to make participa- 
tion in rock-and-roll rituals less cumbersome, he will be gravely in error. 
It may, of course, be true that the attenuated garb is due to influences of 
climate similar to those which in the days of yore affected the Iroquois 
and the Sioux, but on the whole the Indian has been completely forgot- 
ten by the denizens of most metropolitan areas, save those who collect 
the wooden statues which once adorned facades of cigar stores, or (rarer 
still) those who read Hiawatha at regular intervals. As for rock-and-roll, 
it can be found if one looks carefully, but the chances are that most of 
the sparsely attired ladies go home to play recordings of Beethoven or 
Bach. 

In no other country of the world probably could one listen to so 
many vacation-time renditions of the Brahms Requiem as here, whether 
sung by great choirs at places like Lenox, Massachusetts, or by the ladies 
of sundry Churches of the Incarnation. The number of rubicund lasses 
who know all the renditions of a Bach Partita is probably legion, as 
well as that of those who can discourse on the varied styles of Picasso. 
All of which goes to prove that the Germans are right when they call 
the United States the land of unlimited possibilities. It certainly is 

when there is question of varied ways in which one can spend the leisure 
time which in this country is the result of an increasingly technological 
civilization. 


On the one hand, children living in crowded neighborhoods with 
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nothing to do save listen to omnipresent television get, as might be 
anticipated, into a whale of a lot of mischief, some of it as criminal as 
anything they see in films of bad men or women. Nor are the wealthier 
and more sophisticated among the adult urban population sometimes 
less reckless in their choice of amusements. On longer weekends more 
of them get killed speeding down crowded highways than died in the 
sanguinary battles of the Korean War. The menace of fast racing boats 
on our waterways is now so real that special policing is required. And 
yet! Adult education, the taking of courses at educational institutions 
for the sake of furbishing the mind, has reached astonishing propor- 
tions. Universities and colleges are admitting of evenings many, many 
thousands of citizens who ten years ago would never have dreamed of 
spending their time on intellectual pursuits. Intellectual they assuredly 
are, in often remarkable ways. A look at the paper-backed books — 
Meridian, Penguin, Image and many other series—will indicate just what 
the menu is expected to provide. I fancy that an English visitor who sees 
a fat, squat volume offering four plays by John Dryden (and not the 
naughty ones, either) may wonder whether the drugstore has becoine 
a public relations center for the university. 

To be sure, these cultural contrasts are not evenly spread over the 
nation’s landscape. By and large, smaller rural communities have not 
changed very much, except that television and the radio bring them 
fare in terms of news commentary, soap opera and comedy. But nobody 
can know this country who does not spend time in small towns and on 
farms. Exception having duly been made for mountain area precincts, 
where residual populations have holed up for the duration, the nation’s 
agrarians are doing very well, indeed. Education has improved con- 
siderably, organizations of a beneficent sort such as the 4-H Clubs 
flourish, and though human nature does not cease being human nature 
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the scene as a whole is encouraging. 

Against that background, let us place a few remarks about what is 
rather vaguely referred to as cultural activities. For my part, I should 
distinguish between four major regions in which a great deal of bustle 
takes place. The central part of the Eastern Seaboard, from Boston 
south to past Washington, is dominated by a sequence of great uni- 
versities, by the eminence of New York as a center of promotion and 
commercialism in terms of the theatre and periodical publishing, and 
of course by the mechanics of political organization. The visitor can 
observe if he be so minded the national government in operation, 01 
see the vast, complex state of Pennsylvania going about its business, 01 
focus his attention on the government of New York City — the last 
from the point of view of size and convolutions quite breathtakingly 
substantial. 

Next I would say comes the Far West, with California’s Hollywood 
a kind of center and Santa Fe a special kind of artist’s paradise. Here is 
to be found, moreover, an experiment in popular education conducted 
on a scale which teases the imagination into silent bewilderment. On 
the one hand, much of our most productive scientific research is done 
there, Hollywood supports a first-rate symphony orchestra and San 
Francisco is proud of a museum which is as contemporary in spirit as 
an Italian couturier. On the other, there is a veritable maze of junior 
colleges — projections of the high school upward, the campuses of which 
are festooned with young ladies and gentlemen holding hands and 
discussing Robinson Jeffers. But this beautiful area so alluring to mi 
grants, from Vienna as well as Iowa, is deservedly a target for the barbs 
of foreign satirists, as Evelyn Waugh and Aldous Huxley have shown. 
Theirs are, moreover, better books than California can presently write 


about itself. The temptation to do scripts for Hollywood is not the only 
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one some writers cannot resist, but the lure is strong and corrupting. 

The third region runs straight across the nation south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, from Virginia all the way to Arkansas. This is the “Bible 
Belt’ — the great fortress of popular Protestantism (though the Baptists 
do not call themselves Protestants) . The impact is very great. A critic 
has declared that Faulkner is a more Christian novelist than Mauriac. 
The remark is bizarre, even in a sense outrageous, but there is a good- 
sized kernel of truth in it. Nashville, Tennessee, is a kind of Wittenberg 
subbornly advertising God and virtue. Round about it the stormy waves 
of a society in ferment rise and recede. The Negro is more Christian 
even than (and probably as moral as) the white man. The races ap- 
proach each other tentatively in terms of the Gospel and some day may 
actually sit on the same mourner’s bench. Industry, in the wake of 
wonders of the world like the dams along the Tennessee River Basin, is 
bundling people, heterogeneous people, together in new mill and factory 
towns. But the South will not be hurried. The best known fact about a 
prevailingly dry state is that “Jack Daniels’, reputedly the noblest bour- 
bon, is made there in the most old-fashioned way possible. Tyler, ‘Texas, 
center of rose growers, ushers in the new blooms with a festival proudly 
showing its prettiest girls, trained to wear magnificent formal gowns and 
bow in the manner characteristic of ante-bellum days. There are no 
literary reviews elsewhere like the Sewanee and the Virginia Quarterly. 
Towns and cities rear poets in clusters. Southern women, from Ellen 
Glasgow and Mary Johnston to Katherine Anne Porter, write as well 
as their sex does anywhere. And close to the heart of the whole region 
is the War between the States, now as never before the great tragic 
romance which holds the nation spellbound. The South also has Mount 
Vernon and Monticello, the Hermitage and the Alamo. 

The fourth region is that which runs northward up the Mississippi 
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Valley with spurs east and west. Whereas the South is Protestant, Anglo- 
Saxon, Negro, this segment of the Middle West is predominantly Ger- 
manic, with strong East European minorities, and is becoming increas- 
ingly Catholic. I think that for the first time in the history of the United 
States, a new Catholic culture may be emerging there. It can look back 
upon notable cultural traditions — pioneer Jesuits, Benedictine mon- 
asteries, generations of Milwaukee’s German theatre (though this was 
as often concerned with Hauptmann’s Weavers as with Maria Stuart or 
the Jungfrau von Orleans), and the architecture, pre Civil War, of 
Stephen Mazzuchelli. Even the old Chicago of Ben Hecht and Carl 
Sandburg is giving way to that of manifold cultural enterprises spawned 
by Bishop Sheil and the “social conscience” as served by the Cardinal 
and the fabulous Sol Alinsky in unison. At all events, things are begin- 
ning to happen. The Benedictines at Collegeville, Minnesota, are put- 
ting up Marcel Breuer’s super-modern monastery, sculptors like Helen 
Rago are sprouting from the ground, and Wisconsin-bred nuns find 
large audiences for verse which two generations ago would have seemed 
hardly less eye-opening than the airplane itself. 

To the newcomer, I should say that the first thing to do is drink a 
deep draught of New York. This is difficult to do without letting the 
brew go to one’s head. Here thousands of young eyes are glued on 
Broadway, the Metropolitan Opera, the museums, the publishing 
houses, the libraries. Cultural free enterprise becomes an awesome, no 
doubt upon many an occasion, a trying and tragic free-for-all. Young 
men sit on soda fountain stools talking as Thomas Wolfe also did, and 
— who knows? — someone like him may turn up. New York has at least 
a half-dozen opera workshops, a score of little theatres, a hundred hope- 
ful literary ventures which seek financial solvency but will never find it, 
a myriad sculptors’ studios in basements, the more ambitious of which 
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even have wall-to-wall carpeting. Then to be sure there are the viable 
enterprises. Broadway is the world’s greatest theatrical roulette wheel. 
Plays open and close like a camera shutter, but Oscar Hammerstein 
and ‘Tennessee Williams never miss, though if either should, one could 
always revive Eugene O'Neill. The glorious museums are what museums 
forever are, only a little more so. There is always the promise of unan- 
ticipated magnificence, the bourgeoning of the new. Nor is the city 
without its layer of tradition, ranging all the way from India House 
to the great window which LaFarge created for the Church of the 
Paulists. Perhaps New York's universities do not serve wine as heady as 
once was the case, but scholars not yet embalmed still work in them. 
Then finally there are New York’s publishing houses—from the chrome- 
plated offices of Life to the hole in the wall where the next Meridian 
book is conjured into being, the stately old board room at Harper’s — 
you can fancy Howells walking in —, the sumptuous bookishness of 
Alfred Knopf, where a book has to look like a book as well as be one. 

The New York diet must, however, never delude one into thinking 
that the marrow of the country has been feasted on. The cultural way- 
farer must have time in the East to ponder why it was that people de- 
cided to have a summer Shakespeare theatre in Stratford, Connecticut; 
to ask what goes on in terms of musical composition at the MacDowell 
Colony; to consider the effect of such a fellowship program as that pro- 
vided by the Guggenheim Foundation; to ask just why many thousands 
of persons flocked to the University of Minnesota to hear T. S. Eliot 
lecture on poetry, and (conversely) to consider the phenomenon which 
led to hillbilly singers finding their apogee in Elvis Presley. He must 
have an experience comparable to that which fell to the lot of a 
European who fortuitously met a farmer in the Great Smokies area 
who sat contentedly watching his cows graze and in response to a query 
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said, yes, he was perfectly happy since he was on good terms “with Him 
up there”. Awed by the New Yorker he must also sample the atrocious 
humor which is peddled in annual college humor magazines. He should 
go to a suburban golf club and sniff the “organization man” (and his 
philosophy) with an open mind. Television should be turned on not 
merely in White Plains, New York, but also in Rockford, Illinois. 
Having admired Scotty Reston in the Times, he should also turn to 
the Chicago Tribune. 

When everything has been said and done, he is likely to fine that he 
has been subjected to an ordeal of surprises. But the most impressive 
of all will be the discovery of the American language. In this there has 
now been crystallized a collective experience which has made up in 
terms of intensity what it has lacked in terms of time. This language 
one must know in order really to savor American poetry or prose. It is 
almost as difficult to produce a satisfactory version of Robert Frost in 
French as it is to translate Mr. Dooley into German. The moral to be 
adduced at this point is doubtless that getting to know the United States 
is quite as difficult as finding out about, really finding out about, any 
other country. It is merely that the reasons why are different. Most of 
us are transplanted Europeans, but we often sound like them without 
being in the least the genuine article. I am reminded of a day in Holland 
when I endeavored to purchase an umbrella for my wife. Realizing the 
frequent similarity between Dutch and German, I tried out all seem- 
ingly appropriate Teutonic terms. When the shoplady finally inter- 
preted my gestures, she said, “Ah, parapluie!”” That sort of thing hap- 
pens over here all the time. 

At any rate, I wish you good traveling and a rainbow at the end. 

George N. Shuster, 
President, Hunter College. 
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Religion in America 


HENRY J. CADBURY 


Religion, like everything else in the 
United States, is marked by the two 
features of bigness and variety. Since 
the white population first came from 
England to settle the continent and 
fanned out westward from the original 
colonies on the Atlantic coast, the Brit- 
ish complexion of these colonies has 
dominated the language, the institu- 
tions and the religion of the American 
scene. Later waves of immigration have 
brought many settlers from the conti- 
nent of Europe, also with their reli- 
gious traditions akin to the national- 
ities represented. Other continents, on 
the other hand, have had little reli- 
gious influence. The simple religion 
of the red Indians who sparsely occu- 
pied the American wilds has scarcely 
survived among their still sparser de- 
scendants. It has had no influence on 
others. The Negroes soon lost whatever 
primitive religion they had had in 
Africa, and in slavery and especially 
since slavery they have adhered to 
Christianity. Their churches have been 
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their greatest social strength, their 
preachers their prevailing leadership. 
Migration from Asia has been limited 
and the few thousand persons who are 
traditionally Moslems, Buddhists or 
adherents of other oriental faiths are 
less conspicuous than the Americans of 
European origin who have become in- 
terested in the exotic faiths of the East. 

There are probably some six million 
Jews in America, the number based 
more on ancestry than on active reli- 
gious affiliation. They, too, are of vari- 
ous European backgrounds. The bulk 
of American religion and the prepon- 
derance of its tradition is Christian. 
Membership is divided between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
the ratio of about one to two. 

In the original settlement of the 
British colonies the strongest groups 
were Protestants and represented the 
English types of Congregationalism in 
New England, with Anglicans in the 
lower colonies and some Presbyterians 
in both places. Quakers settled the 
middle colonies but were soon out- 
numbered. The Baptists grew from 
early small beginnings to become today 
the largest Protestant group. The 
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Methodists are the next largest. But 
they began in America only in the 
eighteenth century, as did also the 
Lutherans, the third largest group of 
Protestants, and other German church 
groups. In the nineteenth century 
there were large accretions from Eu- 
rope—of Lutherans from Scandinavia, 
of Roman Catholics from Ireland, Italy 
and Poland, and members of the nu- 
merous Eastern Churches, like the 
Greek Orthodox or Russian. 

Meanwhile, several new forms of 
Christianity had their start in America. 
The most distinctive are the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
(called Mormons), founded in 1830, 
and the Church of Christ, Scientist 
(often called Christian Science), 
founded in 1879. Members of both of 
these groups have been looked at 
askance by their fellow citizens for 
special reasons, the former because of 
the practice of polygamy, long since 
discontinued, the latter because of 
their indifference to medical science. 
Yet both are acknowledged to be sin- 
cere and zealous defenders of their 
faith. In 1884, the governing body of 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses was organized 
in America. The largest and oldest of 
indigenous American denominations 
is the Disciples of Christ. They repre- 
sent a coalescence of several groups and 
are now identified with the Christian 
Church, except that the former term is 
used mainly in the eastern part of the 
country. 

Even the groups of Christians most 
intimately associated with the older 
groups in Europe (including England) 
are different, in America, from their 
transatlantic counterparts. Those dif- 
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ferences are hard to define but are felt 
by any member who transfers within 
the denomination from abroad. This is 
the experience and testimony of immi-. 
grants and visitors. American Cathol- 
icism and American Jewry are different 
from the corresponding types in Eu- 
rope. Even more have the transplanted 
Protestant groups taken on American 
coloration. They are different from 
the parent body in the Old World. 
The almost complete decline of Scan- 
dinavian or German language in the 
worship of American Lutheranism is a 
tangible and obvious and natural trait. 
America has been called the melting 
pot. Its secular and political patterns 
have affected all that has developed 
here. An allegiance primarily to Amer- 
ica generally is found in American 
Roman Catholics, in spite of well-or- 
ganized controls of the Papal author- 
ity, and in Jews, in spite of any recent 
Zionism that would place Tel Aviv or 
Jerusalem above Washington. Emo- 
tional loyalty often has carried with it 
acceptance of American ideals of lib- 
erty, even in religion. More than one 
hierarchy in Europe has found the dis- 
tance and the independence of Amer- 
ica difficult to deal with. 

At least since the adoption of the 
Constitution and early amendments, a 
major phenomenon of the United 
States has been the separation of 
Church and State. Even the colonies 
themselves only rarely displayed any- 
thing approaching the European pat- 
tern of identification of citizenship 
with particular Church membership. 
Today the independence of the two 
spheres is taken for granted by all con- 
cerned and any attempt of national or 
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local government to favor or interfere 
with any variety of religion is resented 
as much as is the suspected effort of any 
religious group to influence govern- 
ment policy. Each group is aware of 
the advantage to itself of this divorce, 
for, since no religion is a majority, it 
is in the interest of each one to have 
its independence protected. As James 
Madison expressed it when the Con- 
stitution was framed, “In a free govern- 
ment the security for religious rights 
consists in a multiplicity of sects.” 
James Bryce, a dependable British au- 
thority, cites this separation as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of religion here: 
“Of all the difterences between the 
Old World and the New this is per- 
haps the most salient. Half the wars 
of Europe, half the internal troubles 
that have vexed European States, 
from the Monophysite controversies 
in the Roman Empire of the fifth 
century down to the Kulturkampf 
in the German Empire of the nine- 
teenth, have arisen from theological 
differences or from the rival claims 
of church and state. This whole vast 
chapter of debate and strife has re- 
mained virtually unopened in the 
United States. There is no Estab- 
lished Church. All religious bodies 
are absolutely equal before the law, 
and unrecognized by the law, except 
as voluntary associations of private 
citizens. . . . So far from suffering 
from the want of State support, reli- 
gion seems in the United States to 
stand all the firmer because, stand- 
ing alone, she is seen to stand by 
her own strength.””! 


1. James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
1918, ii. 763, 778. 
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These words were written before the 
First World War. Nothing in the years 
since has shown the contrast to be less 
true or the American advantage the 
less significant. 

On the American scene this prin- 
ciple has been recently tested in many 
ways, in the courts and otherwise. Our 
local and federal governments have 
long granted tax exemption to reli- 
gious as well as to educational and to 
charitable institutions. To that extent 
they have thus provided, negatively 
but impartially, a certain amount of 
financial support for religion. But com- 
pulsory payments for church support 
in the form of tithes or other taxes 
from citizens have not been allowed 
for nearly two centuries. In time of 
war the military arm of the govern- 
ment permits the churches to supply 
religious chaplains at government ex- 
pense, and, at the same time, persons 
who for religious reasons are opposed 
to participation in war may be ex- 
empted from combatant military serv- 
ice under conscription. Exception from 
compulsory oaths and from compul- 
sory flag saluting are other concessions 
made to those with religious scruples 
in the interest of “the free exercise of 
religion.” 

The advantages of disestablishment 
are more commonly recognized than 
the liabilities. But there are many per- 
sons who have reason to regret the lack 
of religious influence in public educa- 
tion. At the most, the daily reading of 
a few verses of the Bible without com- 
ment is all that is allowed in the free 
state schools. Even that is quite un- 
usual. If the children of America are 
to learn more about religion they must 
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learn about it elsewhere—in the home, 
in the church or in the private school. 
There are local laws, not always en- 
forced, against the operations of busi- 
ness or some forms of entertainment 
on Sunday. Ardent Sabbatarians resent 
their inability to require stricter ob- 
servance by law. Religious schools 
would like to secure some of the per- 
quisites from public funds that secular 
schools enjoy, for example, free trans- 
portation of their pupils from and to 
their homes. In some countries, like 
England, a greater degree of freedom 
for religious influence in state sup- 
ported schools prevails and not merely 
in connection with the established 
Church. Probably the assets of the 
American system cannot be retained 
without retaining some of the liabil- 
ities as well. 

‘Thus far we have written of religion 
mainly in terms of organizations, but 
religion is also and perhaps essentially 
a personal matter. Church membership 
and church attendance are incomplete 
symptoms. There is much about Amer- 
ican life to make one suspect that reli- 
gion is very partial or superficial. 

On the other hand, the background 
of our history is closely mixed with 
Christianity. Our liberty and our ethi- 
cal ideals owe more to that background 
than the visible limitations suggest. 
Those who make no claim to formal 
church membership recognize the 
truth of much of religion. They are 
not anti-religious. A few may exagger- 
ate the superstition, the theological 
quibbling and the irrelevance of the 
churches as they assume them to be, 
but atheism or even anti-clericalism 
has very small place among us. The 
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unchurched are tolerant and often 
respectful of religion. When it comes 
to being married or to celebrating 
Christmas, they prefer the church to 
civil celebrations. 

The real rival of religion—perhaps 
of all religions—is often said to be 
secularism. Secularism can exist within 
any economic culture and even side by 
side with impressive ecclesiastical par- 
ticipation. America’s material progress 
has undoubtedly served as an opiate 
against religion. It shows also within 
the churches. Yet there are many other 
influences limiting the effectiveness of 
religion. 

There is, for example, the gap be- 
tween practice and profession or be- 
lief. One would little suspect, looking 
at American movies, at American mag- 
azines or at Americans themselves in 
the mass, that eight out of ten adults 
in America are church members, that 
the same proportion, according to a 
recent poll, believe in life after death 
and that 96 per cent believe in God. 
One might ask whether in personal life 
or in national policy an ethical stand- 
ard is maintained which differentiates 
these people from mere conventional 
decency or which is proportionately 
superior to that of persons or nations 
who have no such professions of faith. 
Of religion it is said appropriately, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The Judeo-Christian tradition at its 
best has had power to transform men 
and institutions to heights not hith- 
erto reached. Is it doing anything of 
the sort in America today? 


This question is particularly perti- 
nent because precisely in recent years 
religion in America has shown special 
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signs of life. This is not only in con- 
trast with symptoms of decline else- 
where, but in contrast with America 
itself a decade or more ago. The visi- 
tor from abroad and even the native 
American can hardly fail to notice 
some of these phenomena. 

This new life is not evidenced by a 
new or deeper theology. If Neo-Ortho- 
doxy from Europe has made any im- 
pression in America it is as yet limited 
to the theological seminaries and to 
some of their recent graduates. Con- 
versely, a generation ago what was 
called the Social Gospel had a good 
deal of vogue in America, but was little 
understood or copied in Europe. It is 
the older, conservative gospel that has 
had a new lease on life in America, 
proliferating in scores of sects and win- 
ning more converts from the un- 
churched than from the sober estab- 
lished Protestant denominations. It is 
evangelical, Biblical, often millenarian 
and strongly in earnest. It includes 
fundamentalism, but is not easily 
labelled. It begins in a humble way 
and with humble buildings, often in a 
store on a city street, or in rural camp 
grounds or in tabernacles. It is marked, 
however, by fervor, self-sacrifice and a 
concern for the saving of the souls of 
others. 

In the older and larger denomina- 
tions this new, or rather old, orthodoxy 
is having some effect, but they also 
share in a more conventional develop- 
ment. Their old church buildings are 
bursting at the seams with swollen 
attendance, and new elaborate and ex- 
pensive structures are everywhere be- 
ing financed and built with evidence 
of plenty of local interest and loyalty. 
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Though some of these changes are due 
to the shifts of population — of white 
people from the cities to the suburbs 
and of Negroes to the better housing 
in the cities—there is a striking aver- 
age growth of attendance and of mem- 
bership. Sunday schools, now a charac- 
teristic feature of such churches, are 
flourishing and demanding larger 
quarters. These facts, visible to the 
visitor in any prosperous American 
community, confirm the statistical re- 
ports that church membership is grow- 
ing, and growing faster than the popu- 
lation. All this is contemporaneous with 
the alleged decline in like figures in 
Western Europe. Not long ago Protest- 
ants in America enviously watched the 
large waves of worshippers coming and 
going at successive masses in the Cath- 
olic churches. Today, our Protestant 
churches make the same impression on 
English or continental visitors. And 
the proportion of American Catholics 
who attend church is still twice as large 
as the proportion of Protestants who 
do. 

Another feature of contemporary 
Protestantism in America is the tend- 
ency to Church union. This in in strik- 
ing contrast to the divisiveness even 
within denominations a century ago. 
Besides forming new sects, Americans 
were splitting the old ones. Except for 
the Catholics and the Anglicans, the 
major denominations split not only 
over slavery and the Civil War, but 
also over a great variety of matters of 
belief and church practice. Today not 
only are the various kinds of Presby- 
terians, Lutherans and Methodists 
making common cause and even a 
single larger body from two or more 








smaller ones, but denominations with 
no previous common name or ancestry 
are joining together. Above all this, 
here as in other lands and throughout 
Christendom, new comity is being 
formed by national or world councils 
of churches. The motives are various 
or mixed. The futility of divisions 
based on minor or outworn reasons, 
the economy and advantage in public 
relations of a united front, the love 
of bigness, the attempt to recover lost 
size by joining with others, a sense of 
scandal in the apparent disunity of 
Christians when on the international 
scene we perceive the necessity of co- 
operation—these are at least some of 
the reasons. America is not convinced 
of the importance of variety for its 
own. sake. 

Official religious toleration in Amer- 
ica has not completely suspended some 
religious rivalry and suspicion. There 
is anti-Semitsm not so much of a reli- 
gious kind as of a social kind, in spite 
of the genuine hostility aroused here 
some years ago by the treatment of 
Jews in Nazi areas. Protestants some- 
times show strong animosity toward 
Catholics, in political areas, however, 
economic 
matters. The Catholics of Irish back- 


rather than in social or 


ground have come to dominate the 
clergy of their own church in America 
and they have risen to positions of in- 
fluence in politics. The Protestant re- 
action to this last fact has. been com- 
pounded by jealousy and fears of sinis- 
ter hidden intentions. No matter how 
unjustified these fears may be, they 
make it improbable that a Catholic 
could be elected or even nominated by 
his party as candidate for President 
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of the United States. Perhaps the most 
incongruous element in American re- 
ligion is the unwillingness of white 
Christians to affiliate with Negroes. It 
has been said of many communities ~ 
that 90 per cent of the population is to 
be found in the local churches at 11 
o'clock on Sunday morning. That same 
hour witnesses the most complete ex- 
ample of racial segregation found in 
this country. 

What is the cause of the contempo- 
rary revival of religion? It may be social 
rather than individual, stemming from 
a gregarious community standard more 
than from personal piety. It is as good 
form to support your local church, 
praise your pastor and promote the in- 
stitution as it is in other circumstances 
to do the same for your community 
athletic teams. Other causes of the re- 
vival include the desire of parents to 
expose their children to a religion they 
are unable to present or represent, at 
home. Undoubtedly public conditions 
also affect individuals. The danger of 
nuclear war, the evidence from juve- 
nile delinquency that something is 
wrong in our own moral situation, and 
the popular identification of Commu- 
nism, our current national bogey, with 
irreligion—all these may be among the 
more superficial reasons for any reli- 
gious revival which America may be 
experiencing. How far beyond and be- 
neath these reasons there exists a heart 
hunger, a hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, the perennial springs of spir- 
itual piety, only a mind reader can tell. 
Not even the thoughtful Christian can 
easily distinguish a revival of religion 
from a mere revival of interest in re- 
ligion. 
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The American Economic System 


SEYMOUR E. 


The American economy is neither a 
socialist nor a purely capitalist econ- 
omy. There are strong elements of 
capitalism and free enterprise and also 
important elements of governmental 
operation and responsibility. 

Before 1929 the American economy 
was largely, if not exclusively, a private 
economy. It was the depression, ush- 
ered in by the 1929 stock market col- 
lapse, that brought the government 
into the economic picture in a much 
more important way. Among the im- 
portant measures taken by the govern- 
ment, for example, were increased re- 
sponsibility for providing minimum 
incomes to the people; development 
of economic resources that otherwise 
could not be developed; protection of 
the investor against dishonesty on the 
part of sellers of securities; insurance 
of bank deposits against failure, and 
the strengthening of the position of 
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labor against capital. 

With all of these measures the gov- 
ernment entered an area or period of 
deficit financing. During the thirties, 
the government decided that more im- 
portant than balancing the budget was 
the provision of minimum standards 
of living for the masses of the people. 

With World War II, the contribu- 
tion of government in economic life 
became much more important. Gov- 
ernment spending and government 
deficits rose greatly. By the end of the 
war, the government was accounting 
for almost one-half of total annual out- 
put. 

Perhaps the most important link in 
the chain of governmental interven- 
tion was the Employment Act of 1946. 
Here the government announced its 
objective was to be maximum employ- 
ment, maximum output and maxi- 
mum purchasing power. This meant 
that the government would assume 
residual responsibility for maintaining 
a high level of employment with a 
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maximum degree of stability in the 
value of the currency. 

Perhaps more than anything else the 
depression and the international situa- 
tion accounted for the increased im- 
portance of government in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. But one must 
not leave out of account the important 
contribution from the world of ideas. 
Here Lord Keynes more than anyone 
else contributed much to the increased 
intervention of government. It was 
Keynes who had stressed the point that 
when the private economy spends less, 
the government should spend more, 
and when the private economy spends 
too much, the government should 
spend less. Similarly, in periods of re- 
cession the government should cut 
taxes and in periods of inflation the 
government should increase taxes. 

It is not clear that the United States 
government has accepted the Keynes- 
ian precepts. But it is clear that there 
is a much greater awareness of the 
issues among those who make policy 
than was true even ten years ago. 

How much the government should 
intervene in economic affairs is not at 
all clear to the average American cit- 
izen. Some people believe the govern- 
ment assumes inadequate responsibil- 
ity for the low income groups, for the 
unemployed, for assuring maximum 
output and for the most equitable dis- 
tribution of income. Many others, how- 
ever, are of a different view. They con- 
tend that the government should do 
nothing except those things that are 
absolutely necessary and cannot be 
done by private interests, or if not by 
private interests, by state and local 
government. This clash of ideologies 
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is notable in the contrast of the Demo- 


cratic and Republican platforms and 
policies. Although a large element of 
the Democratic party is against further 
intrusion by the federal government, 
an even larger proportion of the Re- 
publican party is against further inter- 
vention by government. In general, 
Democrats are less opposed to govern- 
mental interference than the Repub- 
licans. In the ideological struggle, those 
who are opposed to governmental in- 
tervention point out that governments 
are inefhcient, that the individual who 
works for his income should be allowed 
to spend his money as he sees fit, not 
as the government seems to want him 
to spend it. Channeling funds from the 
individual to the tax collector is con- 
sidered uneconomic and an intrusion 
on the rights of the individual. 

In this struggle over economic ide- 
ologies, such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Enterprise System and or- 
ganizations representing the public 
utilities — all these are opposed to fur- 
ther control by government and would 
try to reduce the amount of control 
presently exercised. Trade unions, cer- 
tain farm groups, the Americans for 
Democratic Action and those repre- 
senting state and local governments in 
precarious financial situations are in- 
clined to support increased tax collec- 
tions and increased control by the fed- 
eral government. 

Since 1952, under the Republican 
regime, there has been a stalemate. In 
some instances the Republicans have 
tended to move back toward a less fet- 
tered private enterprise system, but on 
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other matters they have tended to 
move ahead. For example, they have 
liberalized the old-age insurance pro- 
gram. They have also increased opera- 
tions of government in the housing 
field. They have even added to the 
commitments of the federal govern- 
ment in the field of education and they 
have sponsored a tremendous highway 
program. But where interests were 
strong and vocal they have retreated 
— notably in the development of natu- 
ral resources. 

This country is rich in capital, in 
labor, in natural resources and in the 
high quality of its business manage- 
ment. Educational attainments are also 
very high. The younger members of 
our adult population average approx- 
imately 12 years of education. From a 
few hundred thousand college gradu- 
ates at the beginning of the century, 
we now have eight or nine million, 
and in 20 years that number may very 
well double. 

Because of the large amount of cap- 
ital available, the unusual labor skills 
and the high quality of our manage- 
ment, this country has especially large 
advantages in the production of manu- 
factured goods produced in large quan- 
tities and under the most advanced 
techniques. Until quite recently the 
general view was that this country 
tended to concentrate in those indus- 
tries that required much capital and 
relatively little labor. This theory was 
based on the idea that the real scarcity 
in this country was labor, and wages 
were very high. It has since been shown 
by Professor Leontief that with this 
unusual managerial ability and large 
amounts of capital we tend to concen- 


trate on the production of those items 
that require relatively much labor. 
This theory is. based on the thought 
that with our high productivity each 
unit of capital makes each unit of labor 
very productive and therefore we tend 
to have an excess of labor. 

Whatever the explanation is, the 
tendency in recent years has been for 
this country to export such items as 
automobiles, chemicals, machinery and 
other products of that type. These are 
the most advanced types of manufac- 
turing. The country also, as it uses up 
more of its own natural resources, tends 
to import more and more of the raw 
materials needed for its advanced econ- 
omy. Despite its unusual oil resources, 
this country has become a net importer 
of oil. Large imports of nonferrous 
metals are also necessary and it has 
been estimated that in the next 25 
years the proportion of imports of these 
materials will increase greatly. In fact, 
it has been argued that these large 
imports may even help to solve the 
perennial problem of dollar shortage. 

Despite the large numbers of people 
at school and college, the country can 
boast of about 70 million workers. 
Late in World War II, Vice President 
Wallace suggested that this country 
some day would have 60 million jobs. 
He was called a crackpot for having 
made this statement. At present we 
have about 65, million workers actually 
employed. 

The total wealth of the country has 
been estimated at roughly one thou- 
sand billion dollars. 

Through the exploitation of our 
vast natural resources, the use of high 
quality management, an_ intelligent 
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and hardworking labor force and the 
exploitation of our vast capftal re- 
sources, this country produces a gross 
national product of about four hun- 
dred and fifty billion dollars a year. 
Over the last 50 years the average pro- 
duction per man-hour has risen from 
two to three per cent per year. It is 
estimated that within ten years the na- 
tional product should rise from five 
hundred and fifty billion dollars to six 
hundred and fifty billion dollars, and 
these estimates have been made by 
reputable economists of varying polit- 
ical persuasions. This prediction, of 
course, suggests that those in control 
will be able to maintain a high level 
of employment and output and that 
productivity will continue to increase. 

Not only is the output high in the 
United States and not only is the out- 
put per capita higher than in any other 
nation, but the distribution tends to 
improve. By that I mean that the pro- 
portion going to labor and the low 
income groups tends to rise. ‘These im- 
provements have resulted in part from 
the rising level of employment and the 
reduction of unemployment and in 
part from governmental policy: for ex- 
ample, the social security program and 
the tendency to strengthen the position 
of the trade unions. In addition, farm 
policy has tended to support the in- 
comes of the farmers. Higher income 
groups are taxed at progressively 
higher rates than lower income groups; 
on the other hand taxes tend to be 
used to a considerable degree for the 
welfare of the lower income groups 
and the lower income regions. 

A well-functioning economy requires 
adequate supplies of money. Over the 
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last 150 years the supply of money in 
this country has risen more than the 
rise of money income. I am speaking 
of course in relative terms. As incomes 
per capita rise, the public tends to hold 
a larger part of its resources in the 
form of money. Our monetary system 
operates in a peculiar way. For some 
reason it seems very difficult to get out 
adequate supplies of money except 
through intervention by the govern- 
ment. This is accomplished primarily 
by the government selling its own se- 
curities to the banks at certain times 
with the resultant expansion of mon- 
etary deposits. In the absence of these 
great outflows of government secur- 
ities, it is difficult to envisage the rise 
of monetary supplies to the propor- 
tions required by a growing economy. 
In other words, had not the govern- 
ment intervened in this manner it is 
likely that the country would not have 
had adequate supplies of money to 
maintain a stable price level. 

For many years a struggle has been 
going on in this country between those 
who would like to have a relatively ex- 
pansionist monetary policy and those 
who, fearful of inflation, are inclined 
to shackle the creators of money. On 
the whole, in this struggle over the 
years the Democrats have been more in 
favor of an expanding monetary sup- 
ply and the Republicans more in favor 
of a rigid monetary policy that would 
prevent any further inflation. Inflation 
has generally taken place during war- 
times and our major inflations have 
occurred in war and early postwar peri- 
ods. From 1951 to 1957, however, the 
average rise of prices was only one per 
cent per year, a remarkable record 
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when one considers the substantial rise 
of output during this period. But in 
the last two years or so prices have risen 
altogether too much and notably in 
the midst of a recession. This is a 
rather unique experience. During the 
inflation, the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has the major responsibility in 
the monetary field, has tended to re- 
strict monetary supplies, and, in the 
process of restricting monetary sup- 
plies to prevent an inflation, has helped 
bring on a recession. At the present 
moment, a struggle goes on to force the 
Federal Reserve to relax its policies 
and make possible larger expansions 
of monetary supplies in order to accel- 
erate the recovery in the economy. The 
President, however, is not inclined to 
interfere in monetary management 
even though the control of the mon- 
etary supplies is certainly an important 
part of the control of the economy for 
which the President is required to as- 
sume some responsibility under the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

In the field of public finance, the 
take of government has increased great- 
ly especially since 1939. At present, 
government accounts for about 20 per 
cent of the total national product and 
the major part of this goes to the fed- 
eral government. Tax receipts are sub- 
stantially higher. Increasingly state and 
local governments lose position rela- 
tively as the federal government as- 
sumes increased responsibilities. In 
part the federal revenues are then 
channeled to state and local govern- 
ments to help them perform necessary 
functions where they are unable to 
raise adequate revenues. 

In fact, one of the great develop- 


ments in recent years has been a tend- 
ency of state governments to restrain 
their tax collection proclivities in order 
to maintain their competitive position 
with other states. A similar process . 
holds for local governments. ‘There- 
fore if, for example, an adequate job 
is to be done in education, in high- 
ways, in social security, the process 
tends to be increasingly for the federal 
government to make grants to state 
and local governments on the assump- 
tion that they in turn will generally 
match these grants on some given for- 
mula. 

As a result of these trends in finance, 
our tax system has become a much 
more flexible and a much more equi- 
table one. Stress is now much more on 
direct taxes which are levied in ac- 
cordance with the ability to pay, for 
example, the direct income and the 
corporation income tax. State and local 
governments, however, depend to only 
a small degree on these direct taxes; 
they depend especially on property and 
sales taxes, which on the whole put 
heavier burdens on the lower income 
groups. 

The proper use of the Keynesian 
medicine might very well largely elim- 
inate the business cycle. Economists 
seem to believe that they have the for- 
mula for eliminating or largely elim- 
inating the business cycle. But to have 
the formula is one thing and to in- 
struct the politicians who make pol- 
icies is another. Some progress has 
been made. Nevertheless the recession 
of 1957-58 has taught us some lessons. 
The first is that a restrictive monetary 
policy which is directed toward treat- 
ing a possible rise of inflationary forces 
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might in turn bring about a recession. 
Another lesson is that the monetary 
policy must be integrated with fiscal 
policy. In other words, in the midst of 
recession it is important not only to 
introduce monetary ease and therefore 
bring the rate of interest down and 
thereby increase the total supply of 
money, but it is also necessary to in- 
crease spending by reducing taxes and 
stimulating public expenditures. 

Here there has been an ideological 
conflict between the President and 
various members of Congress. The 
President is more inclined to allow the 
natural forces to bring about recovery 
and not to increase the national debt 
by tax reduction and expenditures on 
projects that he thinks might otherwise 
be unnecessary. 

Recovery may well come from nat- 
ural forces, but there is no doubt also 
that intervention on the part of the 
government would accelerate recovery 
and therefore reduce the total losses in- 
volved in a continuance of the reces- 
sion. 

Our economy continues to grow and 
continues to be relatively stable. Actu- 
ally in the last 10 to 12 years we have 
had an unparalleled period of pros- 
perity and stability. This is undoubt- 
edly explained in part by the tremen- 
dous increase of public spending which 
tends to stabilize the economy and 
prevents any very large declines. On 
top of this the increased strength of 
trade unions with the resultant stabil- 
ity of wage rates in recession, the help 
given to farmers with the resultant 
stability of farm incomes and the flex- 
ibility of our fiscal system with its ten- 
dency to reduce government intake 
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in recession—all of these tend to give 
us both prosperity and stability. 

In the international field this coun- 
try tends toward free-trade policies. 
This is not so evident at times, but if 
one goes back to our history before 
1933 One will note that there has been 
a considerable trend toward lower tar- 
iffs, less interference with trade and a 
tremendous rise in the total amount 
of trade. 

International economic policies are 
tied to the requirements of our secur- 
ity. For this reason the government 
tends to make available to friendly 
nations exports through loans and 
grants and also tends to try to solve the 
problem of dollar shortage in other 
ways. 

The European Recovery Program 
(Marshall Plan) was the big operation 
in the area of treating dollar shortage. 
But even since 1948 the United States 
government has provided, on the aver- 
age, four to five billion dollars of for- 
eign aid and loans each year. Most of 
these resources have been in the form 
of loans rather than grants. 

The present American economy is 
healthy and relatively stable compared 
to earlier periods of our history. The 
rise of taxes tied to our international 
position does, to some extent, undoubt- 
edly dull incentives and requires large 
diversions of income to the govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, in view of the large 
growth of income since 1939 and the 
improved standard of living as well as 
the better distribution of income, one 
cannot say that the great burdens of 
government have as yet seriously inter- 
fered with the growth and health of 
the economy. 
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Liberty Through Self-Government* 





KATHRYN H. STONE 


The brightest and strongest thread 
in the American government is the 
idea of liberty through self-govern- 
ment — that men may build their own 
governments to keep law and order 
and perform needed services, and yet 
not lose their freedom; the notion, per- 
sistently held, that governments are for 
men, not men for governments. 

A second strong, bright thread in the 
governmental design is the form — 
which is representative or republican 
in character. The U.S. was the first na- 
tional government to depend wholly 
upon elected legislatures and execu- 
tives under a form of government writ- 
ten out in a constitution. 

State and local governments are also 
representative or republican in form. 
Each of the states is a republic. The 
governments of states and localities 
may be widely different in detail, but 
they are all representative govern- 
ments. The states have chosen to fit 
themselves together — as equals — into 
the Federal Union. Citizens have given 
their active consent and support every 
step of the way. 

‘The supreme power over govern- 
ment is held by the people themselves. 
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I'hey vest their power in a state gov- 
ernment. The state delegates power to 
local government. The states, together, 
have delegated certain powers to make 
up a strong federal government. 

The citizens who had through many 
years worked out this pattern wanted 
above everything else to avoid concen- 
trating all governmental power in one 
centralized government. They had seen 
the bad effects of all-powerful national 
governments in Europe. They wanted 
to and did work out practical ways of 
assigning particular jobs of governing 
to various levels. ‘They separated the 
powers olf federal and state government 
into legislative, executive and judicial 
branches, in a system of checks and 
balances. 

Ihe thirteen original states had full 
national powers as a result of separat- 
ing themselves from the mother coun- 
try. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and the others tried for 
a while to act like nations. They levied 
tariffs, coined their own money, raised 
their own armies and so on. When they 
formed the “more perfect Union” in 
1789, certain powers were given up to 
the federal government. All other pow- 
ers remained with the states. Each state 
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entering the Federal Union came in on 
the same basis. This “agreement of 
equals” or federalism was the first gov- 
ernment of its kind. 

To the federal government was given 
the power to issue and control money, 
to run the post office, maintain an army 
for national defense, regulate trade 
with foreign countries and among the 
states of the Union, to carry on rela- 
tions with other nations and the power 
to tax and borrow money. 

The states kept most of the power 
required to maintain law and order, to 
protect life and property, to protect 
public health and morals. They kept 
the power to regulate trade and com- 
merce within the state, the power over 
education, power over local govern- 
ment, power to determine the qualifi- 
cations of voters and the conduct of 
elections, and the power to tax and bor- 
row money. 

The men who wrote the federal 
Constitution saw that many difficult 
problems would arise as to which gov- 
ernment — federal or state, should be 
responsible for certain services and de- 
cisions of government. They set up a 
system of courts, separate from the leg- 
islative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, and assigned to them the 
responsibility to “interpret’’ where 
there is doubt. When a question falls 
under the scope of the federal Consti- 
tution, the Supreme Court of the 
United States decides. The Supreme 
Court reviews any legal case in which 
a state court has upheld a state law al- 
leged to be in conflict with the federal 
Constitution. This “judicial review” of 
legislation has given the Supreme 
Court power to extend the whole scope 
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of federal government by broad in- 
terpretations of federal power. 

Several provisions of the Constitu- 
tion have given special opportunity for 
interpreting federal power broadly. 
The preamble states that the Constitu- 
tion has been established ‘‘to promote 
the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” The power to regulate trade 
flowing among the states provides an- 
other flexbile source of great power. 
The “due process” clauses of the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments have be- 
come increasingly a source of federal 
power. Originally, “due process” meant 
that a man should “have his day in 
court” according to all the proper pro- 
cedures. This interpretation has been 
extended by the courts as power to set 
aside laws which they deem to be “un- 
reasonable, arbitrary, or capricious.” 

The Constitution also says that the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States shall be the supreme law of the 
land. Such flexible provisions have 
made it posstble to build the great fed- 
eral strength with which we are fa- 
miliar. 

The constitutional power has also 
been enlarged through amendment, al- 
though not often. This is not because 
the Constitution is perfect, but because 
we have developed the belief that 
amendments should not be made with- 
out good cause. A government should 
not be changed for “‘light and transient 
reasons”, urged Jefferson in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The idea of 
reasonableness and self-restraint in al- 
tering our national government has 
persisted. 

The people were not satisfied with 
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a Constitution which did not secure 
the basic civil liberties. They wanted 
to make sure that their civil liberties 
would be protected from invasion by 
the federal government. It was agreed 
that a “bill of rights’ would be added, 
and this was done by the adoption of 
the first ten amendments. 

Using the great guideposts of history 
and the principle of reasonableness, 
the legislatures and the courts, both 
state and federal, have built strong 
safeguards around our constitutional 
rights and liberties. There are some 
practical limits. No right is absolute. 
One cannot exercise freedom of speech 
to the point of damaging another’s 
reputation through false statements. 
Obscene language and literature are 
not tolerated because it is also the duty 
of government under other constitu- 
tional provisions to preserve public 
morality. One may not exercise free- 
dom of speech by shouting “‘fire” in a 
theater where there is no fire, because 
that would work contrary to the public 
safety. 

Except for such practical limits, a 
citizen of the United States has great 
freedom. He has freedom of worship. 
He may belong to any church he 
chooses — or to no church at all. He 
has freedom of speech and assembly. 
He can speak and write freely and as- 
semble freely — within certain limits 
mentioned above. In addition, under 
the Alien Registration Act of 1940, the 
citizen is not permitted to advocate 
overthrow of the government by force 
and violence, or to organize or be a 
member of any group advocating such 
action. He can petition the govern- 
ment for redress of grievance. Every 
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year Congress passes many “private 
bills” righting wrongs done or damage 
inflicted on a person or his property. 
No ex post facto, or law passed after 
an act, may be used as a basis for pun- 
ishing a man. He has equality under 
the law. All citizens are not only to be 
treated fairly, they are to be treated 
alike. He has security of person and 
property. There is to be no unreason- 
able search. A warrant must be issued 
describing the reason for the search or 
arrest. If accused of a crime, he has a 
right to due process of law. He has the 
right to a speedy, public trial by an 
impartial jury. He cannot be held in 
prison without knowing the charge, 
and he can be free on bond until tried 
and found guilty. He is assumed inno- 
cent before the law until proven guilty. 

Another remarkably strong princi- 
ple, closely related to civil liberties, 
runs throughout our federal Constitu- 
tion and our state constitutions and 
local charters — the principle of civil- 
ian control of government. Time after 
time nations have become dominated 
by their armies and their generals. The 
writers of our constitutions were de- 
termined that the U.S. was not to be a 
military state. According to constitu- 
tional provision citizens are not to be 
asked to house troops in their homes. 
Military officers are to report to civil- 
ian superiors. The President of the 
United States, a civilian, is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. 
No appropriation of money for mili- 
tary use is to be made for a term longer 
than two years. 

In the states, the governor is in com- 
mand of the state militia. In our cities, 
the mayor is in command of the chief 








of police. Whenever military or police 
officers have seriously overstepped their 
bounds, the citizens have raised their 
voices in strong protest. The people of 
the U.S. have stood firmly for civilian 
control of government. 

One of the most important powers 
which the state governments did not 
want the federal government to have 
was the power over local government. 
The states have kept this power and 
jealously guarded it. States may regu- 
late their towns, cities and counties in 
any way they choose — down to the 
naming of a street, although most 
states do not regulate in such detail. 
In contrast, a good many states allow 
the citizens of a city or town to write 
their own charter, so long as it does 
not conflict with state laws. This is far 
more freedom than the citizens of local 
government in other lands generally 
have, and there is a long and interest- 
ing history back of it. 

A big problem in the United States 
has been how to get strong and effec- 
tive government in large cities as the 
populations, the complexity and the 
need for municipal services have 
grown. The “strong-mayor’” form of 
city charter has proved a good answer. 
The mayor has powers over city gov- 
ernment somewhat like those of the 
governor of a state or the President of 
the United States. There is also an at- 
tempt to group most of a city’s services 
under the control of the mayor, rather 
than parceling them out to many 
boards and commissions with inde- 
pendent powers. 

“City manager” government has had 
a dramatic growth since 1908. Nearly 
1,000 cities and towns now under this 
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form elect a small council, generally of 
five or seven members. The council 
elected at large by a non-partisan bal- 
lot employs an expert city manager to 
carry on city administration and super- 
vise the work done by the city em- 
ployees. The council may remove the 
manager at any time —so the demo- 
cratic principle of control by elected 
officials is not violated. The manager 
is free to carry on the city’s administra- 
tion in an impartial manner, using the 
most advanced techniques. 

A great many variations exist in the 
rules for governing small cities, towns 
and villages. Some have many elected 
officials, others few. Some are governed 
by large councils, some by only three 
councilmen, “supervisors” or “select- 
men’’. Even the names for similar jobs 
in local government vary from place to 
place. Some New England towns hold 
to their famous “‘town meeting” tradi- 
tions, the citizens voting directly in a 
town meeting. If the community has 
too many voters to meet together in a 
hall, it may change to a “representa- 
tive town meeting” which is still a 
large group of people in contrast to 
the councils under other forms of local 
government. 

Freedom to experiment and gener- 
ous “home rule” have led to a variety 
ot form and detail unknown elsewhere. 
Citizens of other lands are often sur- 
prised to learn that no local officials 
are appointed by the state or federal 
governments and that most local 
elected officers serve with little or no 
pay. 

In our federal Congress, Senators 
and Representatives give all of their 
time to the big job of making the laws. 
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Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are elected on the basis of popula- 
tion for two-year terms; Senators are 
elected, two from each state, and serve 
for six-year terms. The President and 
Vice President of the United States are 
elected for a four-year term. 

All state legislatures but one (Neb- 
raska has a one-house or “‘uni-cameral 
legislature’) are made up of two 
elected bodies. One is called a house 
or assembly, elected upon the basis of 
population for two-year terms. The 
other is a senate, with representation 
based at least in part on units of gov- 
ernment, generally elected for four- 
year terms. State legislatures meet, gen- 
erally, for only a few months every 
other year, Only seven states have an- 
nual sessions, 

Each legislator, whether in the state 
capital or in Washington, has two re- 
sponsibilities. He must consider the 
legitimate interests of the voters of his 
district and he must consider the larger 
good, Sometimes there is a conflict be- 
tween the two responsibilities, and the 
statesman-like representative then acts 
in the broader public interest, What is 
best for all is, in the long run, prob- 
ably the best for the district too. But 
the representative who votes against 
something the voters back home want 
must be able to explain his vote or he 
is not likely to be re-elected. 

State and local governments have 
many more elected executives than the 
federal government, which has only 
two — the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent. Besides the governor, who is al- 
ways elected, the lieutenant governor, 
secretary of state and some finance 
officer are often elected, State judges, 
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the attorney general and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction are some- 
times elected. New-type charters try to 
avoid having so many elective officers. 
If the governor appoints them, subject 
to confirmation by the senate, he is 
better able to build a smoothly work- 
ing team and to control state adminis- 
tration as he is supposed to do. 

The President and Vice President 
are the only national officers for whom 
all of the citizens of the United States 
vote. The Presidency is an office of 
great strength —as the Constitution 
writers intended it to be. The Presi- 
dent has the constitutional duty of 
leadership. He has the power to act 
promptly and vigorously. He has veto 
power over the laws made by the Con- 
gress, wide power of appointment, re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of foreign 
affairs, He is the administrator of the 
executive agencies, 

As administrator, the President is 
responsible for the conduct of the 
many federal departments and agen- 
cies. Congress creates and may abolish 
these departments and agencies, al- 
though it now expects the President 
to take the initiative in making needed 
reorganizations, The President ap- 
points “cabinet members” to head the 
major departments and meets regular- 
ly with them in cabinet meetings. He 
also appoints many other heads of 
agencies and other key administrators. 
On the President rests the heavy re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the laws 
which Congress makes. 

Although the Constitution provides 
that the President is to be selected by 
“electors” elected by the voters, the 
growth of the political party system 
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has changed this so that the citizen ac- 
tually votes for electors pledged to spe- 
cific Presidential candidates. Through 
the years the voters came to insist upon 
a direct voice in the selection of this 
most important national officer. 

The government of the U.S. depends 
not only upon a pattern of representa- 
tive government, but upon all of those 
intangibles of human spirit possessed 


by people able and willing to use self- 
government, and to fight off attempts 
to abuse or pervert it. Given the Spirit 
of Liberty and flexible, well-adapted 
forms of self-government, we have pro- 
duced and we can sustain and perfect 
representative democracy. We are wak- 
ing up to the fact that we must work 
harder to keep our kind of govern- 
ment. 


The Role of Political Parties* 


JOSEPH C. 


The most prominent characteristic 
of the American political system as it 
exists today is that it is a two-party, not 
a multiple-party, system. The history 
of the United States is liberally strewn 
with the wreckage of attempts to found 
third and fourth parties. None of them 
has ever survived very long. 

The reason is founded in history and 
in the particular logic and experience 
of Anglo-Saxon thinking. 
Continental 


political 
Europeans associate a 
party with a cause. The party is con- 
ceived and built as the vehicle for a 
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social or ideological purpose. It is na- 
tural for a European to join a Socialist 
or a Communist, a Protestant or a 
Catholic, a Radical or a Conservative 
party. Théy coin new parties and new 
names for parties as new political ideas 
evolve out of the general body of their 
political thought. And the parties live, 
grow and die with the causes which 
they were built to bear. 

Not so where the Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage shapes the political system. 

The right won for Anglo-Saxon man 
by Oliver Cromwell and his hymn-sing- 


*Condensed from The Role of Political Parties 
U.S. A., Copyright © 1955 by the Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund, Inc. 
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ing ‘“roundheads” was primarily the 
right to oppose the government in the 
open without facing a trip to the scaf- 
fold as the penalty. Out of it, gradually 
of course, grew a system in which there 
is in reality a government and an op- 
position. This, in essence, is the two- 
party system as opposed to the mul- 
tiple-party system. 

Our system is baffling, and many 
non-Americans complain that they can- 
not understand it because there so 
often seems to be no real difference be- 
tween the ideological or social position 
of the parties. 

By and large, in spite of many excep- 
tions, the thing which continues really 
to distinguish political parties in the 
United States, as in Great Britain, is 
whether they happen to be in office, or 
in Opposition. 

It is characteristic of them when in 
office to practice more frequently than 
not the very things which they had 
been most vigorously criticizing their 
opponents for practicing. 

The American party is fundamental- 
ly pragmatic. It is either in govern- 
ment, when it applies to the problems 
of the day the best answers its collec- 
tive mind can encompass, or it is in 
opposition, when it does its best to find 
flaws and failures and misdeeds in the 
policies of the government. But it 
shuns as the plague a fatal identifica- 
tion with any cause which may prove 
to be transitory in its popular appeal. 

Republicans and Democrats as we 
know them strive to avoid class or 
group or cause labels. They do acquire 
them in the charges of their opponents. 
Democrats brand Republicans as the 
party of reactionaries and the rich. Re- 
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publicans brand Democrats as the 
party of radicals and labor. Yet Demo- 
crats seek to recruit from the ranks of 
the rich and Republicans from the 
ranks of the poor. Neither party ever 
concedes to the other a monopoly 
championship of any substantial num- 
ber of voters, whether of right or left, 
native or foreign born, black or white 
or red or yellow. Where votes are to be 
had, both parties send their mission- 
aries. 

While there are some identifiable 
and continuing differences between 
Republicans and Democrats each is 
more afraid of being permanently 
flanked by the other, on left or right, 
than it is of being caught without a 
sharply defined set of policies. 

Each party maintains its “embas- 
sies” at the court of every large group 
interest in the United States. In a given 
election, for carefully calculated rea- 
sons, it may favor one side over the 
other on any given issue, but this is 
always done for reasons of calculated 
expediency, seldom from a continuing 
ideological conviction. The Democrat- 
ic party, as a party, will never admit 
that it is anti-business any more than 
the Republican party as a party will 
court an anti-labor label. 

And if one party does place special 
reliance on one group of the voters 
the other is quick to attempt to capi- 
talize. They have shifted their respec- 
tive positions on almost every great 
issue more than once and are always 
capable of doing so again. The recog- 
nized purpose of the party organiza- 
tion is not to promote a special cause, 
but to win elections and to remain in 
office as much of the time as possible. 
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The Democratic and the Republican 
parties are very much like great cor- 
porations engaged competitively in the 
business of selling something. Demo- 
crats and Republicans sell services for 
the purpose of making a profit and 
staying in business. Like any industrial 
corporation they attempt to make their 
products generally appealing. They do 
their utmost to gain and hold markets. 
They aren't in business for fun, or love. 
This is competition of the most intense 
form. Each tries to offer the voter bet- 
ter government service and programs 
than the rival. Each, of course, claims 
to have the sole secret of good and ef- 
ficient government. 

No corporation, and no party, can 
earn profits without rendering services 
of value. Voters don’t pay off in votes 
for nothing. They expect, and they de- 
sire, services ranging from considera- 
tion of special interests to just plain 
good and efficient government. 

The party must, therefore, contin- 
uously seeks ways and means of ren- 
dering service. At the bottom end of 
the scale this can mean a post office 
where none is required by any rational 
standard, or the prolongation of the 
life of an “Indian Post” by the United 
States Army. But at the other end of 
the scale it means parties giving their 
best attention to such urgent and vital 
matters as the protection and promo- 
tion of the national economy, They 
may differ over ways and means to- 
wards prosperity. One, as in the Tru- 
man-to-Eisenhower transition period, 
may favor lower taxes on consumers to 
release consuming power while the 
other favors lower taxes on corpora- 
tions to stimulate capital investment. 
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The goal is the same, and a worthy one. 
The voter is offered a fair choice be- 
tween two theories of how to reach that 
goal. Much careful, and even prayerful, 
thought has gone into the development 
of the theories. The public benefits 
from the competition in ideas, and the 
subsequent effort put forth by the win- 
ner to make his theory work. The two- 
party system is a reflection of the com- 
petitive system in American business 
and industry. A one-party state is a 
political monopoly. 

The American party is made up pri- 
marily of those persons who choose to 
work in that political corporation for 
the benefits which continued employ- 
ment in it, and service to it, can offer, 
Those voters who tend to support one 
party are its stockholders, The rest of 
the country consists of customers who 
tend to shop around for services. 

This is not a bad system. On the con- 
trary, it is a very good system. It is just 
as good, and as desirable, and as useful 
in politics as it is in the market place. 
It is the system which long, and pain- 
ful, experience has proved to be best 
adapted, by and large, to the needs and 
interests of the American people, 

It provides a party in power which 
tries to render service in the hope of re- 
maining in power. It provides also an 
opposition which is ever vigilant in 
checking and criticizing the party in 
power, 

The vital role really falls upon the 
party in opposition, It may seem ob- 
structionist and sometimes unattrac- 
tive as we watch it trying to manufac- 
ture political capital out of every fault 
or slip, real or synthetic, of the party 
in office, The party of virtue (self-be- 
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stowed) is the party out of power. It 
views with shocked alarm or pious dis- 
may the behavior of the government. 
But this is the way of keeping office 
holders somewhere near the path of 
virtue. When the opposition ceases to 
oppose, or loses the ability to criticize, 
our political system dies and our liber- 
ties come in jeopardy. 


The relationship of the individual 


voter to the American political party 
is undergoing a transition. We have 
witnessed a growth of the independent 
class of voters. These independent vot- 
ers do not affiliate themselves wiih one 
political party. The party label tends 
increasingly to be worn in the open by 
those engaged in active party work, less 
frequently by the mere voter. 

This is not necessarily a good or a 
desirable thing. 

Those who take pride in being “‘in- 
dependent” miss out in the selection 
process for party candidates and thus 
fail to participate in efforts to raise the 
level of candidate quality. Their seclu- 
sion in an ivory tower above party can 
contribute to concentration of party 
control in the hands of an oligarchy 
or machine. And sometimes machines 
get together and form what becomes 
a political monopoly in fact, although 
it may still retain the outward form 
of the two-party system. 

Also, when independence becomes 
apathy, such machines are allowed to 
continue, thus depriving all voters of 
a bona fide choice on election day. A 
monopoly machine may govern well or 
poorly, but it governs arbitrarily and 
it is free from the useful restraint of 
the competitive system. 

For better or for worse, the majority 
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of American voters have become shop- 
pers from one party store to the other, 
and back again. The flow of their in- 
clination between the parties has be- 
come the principal stimulus to good 
deeds and proper behavior by the 
parties. 

The average American has long since 
come to express his group interest not 
in his political party, but in his trade 
association, labor union, church or 
chamber of commerce. Each such or- 
ganization has group interests which 
it promotes, but by indirect, rather 
than direct, political action. These 
organizations have learned by long 
experience that they do better for 
themselves by the indirect method. 

A trend of the two parties toward 
the center became pronounced with 
the Republican election of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in 1952 followed by the 
Democratic capture of Congress two 
years later. Mr. Eisenhower achieved 
more harmony with a Democratic Con- 
gress than most Presidents had been 
able to enjoy with Congresses of their 
own party persuasion. The Eisenhower- 
Democratic coalition government of 
1954-55 produced the nearest thing to 
political harmony in Washington since 
the days of “normalcy” under Calvin 
Coolidge. 

So changed was the relationship of 
the parties in 1955 from what it had 
been in the New Deal period that 
Republican party strategists had to 
consider what they would do if the 
Democrats were suddenly to swing 
right by nominating a deeply conserva- 
tive candidate. If such a thing were to 
happen, Republicans could find them- 
selves outflanked on the right with a 
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possibly profitable opportunity for a 
leftward move of their own. To persons 
mentally conditioned by the New Deal 
battles it seems incredible that such a 
shift of relative positions could ever 
happen. Yet it is a fact that over the 
span of American political history 
since 1860 the Republicans have been 
the radical or left wing party about 
as much of the time as they have been 
the conservative or right wing party. 

Come Presidential election year, 
each party produces a campaign “plat- 
form” which reflects its best judgment 
at the time of the most expedient, and 
vote-winning, blend of the views of the 
‘“‘pressure”’ The 
ency, of course, is for the platforms 


organizations. tend- 
to express a substantial degree of simi- 
larity whenever they deal with prom- 
ises for the future. They manage to 
conceal this largely by devoting long 
passages to ingenious and zestful ac- 
counts of each other’s real or imagined 
misdeeds of the past. 

But all of this does not detract from 
the fact that year by year, through this 
process, the voter directs and controls 
the evolution of the two major parties 
in a direction which serves his politi- 
cal needs. True, he does this less by 
being impressed by campaign promises 
than by his ability to reject the party 
in power. It is frequently, and truth- 
fully, said that the voter seldom votes 
“for”, he votes “against”. After twenty 
years of Democrats in Washington, he 
voted “against” another tour of duty 
for Democrats. He wanted to try some- 
thing else for a change. 

Whether those in office be all Re- 
publican, or all Democrat, or a com- 
bination of the two, it is the group of 
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men who control the White House and 
the Congress who formulate national 
policy out of the common and shared 
experience of responsibility. This is 
one reason for the relative weakness 
of the party in the United States as 
compared to the party in Great Britain. 
In Britain the executive and legislative 
are identical and inseparable. There is 
no such thing as a Prime Minister from 
the opposition party. The party lead- 
ership as a whole is either in office or 
out of office, but it is always active be- 
cause always in Parliament. 

In the United States, the line be- 
tween parties becomes blurred when- 
ever the White House and the Congress 
are occupied from different sides of 
the party aisle. This is just another 
force working against the successful 
evolution of national policy by the or- 
ganism known as the National Com- 
mittee. When a party controls the 
White House, policy emanates from 
the White House; that is, from the 
place where responsibility actually re- 
sides. When the party is out of power, 
its Congressional members are more 
interested in the daily evolution of 
their relationship with the Administra- 
tion than in the abstract views gene- 
rated from the headquarters of the 
National Committee. 

All of this leaves the germination 
of theoretical ideas largely to outside 
organizations, or movements. 

Americans have learned that the ex- 
.istence of a vigorous, healthy, effective 
opposition party is for us the best 
means of keeping the government rea- 
sonably honest, reasonably responsive 
to our needs and hesitant to employ 
the instruments of tyranny. 
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U. S. Foreign Policy Today 


RICHARD C. ROWSON 


The past forty years, 1918-1958, have 
witnessed seismic changes in world af- 
fairs which have had a profound influ- 
ence on the foreign policy of the 
United States. Paramount among these 
historical changes is a deep and per- 
manent shift in world power which 
makes it no longer possible for the 
United States and other western na- 
tions to control the course of world 
events as they once did as briefly as 
forty years ago. As a recent report of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund puts it, 
“Unless present trends are reversed, the 
world balance of power will shift in fa- 
vor of the Soviet bloc.” 

This extraordinary pace of world 
change and the vast sweep of its his- 
torical significance during the past 
forty years is seen from this thumbnail 
sketch of events since 1918: 

—The spectacular rise and decline of 
Nazism in Germany, of Fascism in 
Italy, of militarism in Japan. 

— The Bolshevik Revolution in Rus- 
sia and the emergence of Russia as a 
great industrial power capable of chal- 
lenging the pre-eminence of Germany 
and of the United States. 

— The spread of Communism both 
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in terms of its political control in new 
geographical areas and its ability to 
capitalize upon a disintegrating status 
quo and fervent desire for change in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
—The decline from positions of 
world leadership of nations which once 
symbolized the essence of western Civi- 
lization — Great Britain and France. 
— The reluctant acceptance by the 
States, 
avoidance of foreign military and po- 


United once committed to 
lical entanglements, of the role of 
leader in the non-Communist world. 

— The liberation of 500,000,000 peo- 
ple from colonial rule in Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and Africa and the emergence 
of new nations, new groupings of na- 
tions, built on and fired by a new form 
of twentieth century nationalism. 

— The 


underdeveloped areas based upon the 


“Great Awakening” in the 


impact of modern technology and ris- 
ing political and social expectations. 

— And finally, the menace and prom- 
ise of nuclear energy. 

It is clear that this is an era of 
change; it is equally clear that any na- 
tion which attempts to oppose change 
and bases its foreign policy on the 
Status quo is doomed to failure. Put- 
ting the situation in a positive way, as 
historian Arnold J. Toynbee has stated 
it, “Our age will be remembered not 
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for its horrifying crimes or its aston- 
ishing inventions but because it is the 
first age since the dawn of history in 
which mankind dared to believe it 
practical to make the benefits of civili- 
zation available to the whole human 
race.” 

Any analysis of U. S. foreign policy 
today must accept these fundamentals 
of revolutionary world change over the 
past forty years and the dynamic char- 
acter they lend to the present world 
situation. 

Before considering the implications 
for U. S. foreign policy in this world 
situation we must understand the di- 
rect and fundamental bearing the 
situation has upon the process of for- 
eign policy formation in this country. 

American policy, like the foreign 
policy of every nation, is based upon 
the national interest. However, in the 
United States, a democratic country 
where the American people as a whole 
participate either by direct action or 
by default in the formation of policy, 
it is oftentimes extremely difficult to 
determine what is in the national in- 
terest. For example, at least twice in 
the past forty years fundamental errors 
were made in making this judgment 
and in both instances it was princi- 
pally the pressure of public opinion 
and not the lack of far-sighted leader- 
ship which caused these errors. 

The first example concerned Ameri- 
ca’s commitment in the League of Na- 
tions, resulting in our repudiation 
both of our participation as a member 
and of the concept of collective secur- 
ity. Despite President Wilson’s wise 
and determined leadership the strong 
undercurrent of public opposition to 
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international by ‘the 
United States prevented us as a nation 
from taking this new course in world 
affairs. True, there was strong and able 


participation 


leadership working against the Presi- 
dent, but fundamental to its success 
was the popular demand for a “return 
to normalcy” and a general apathy and 
even antagonism towards all interna- 
tional involvement. 

Again, in the middle thirties, a na- 
tional debate on American policy, with 
respect to the gathering storm of Nazi 
power, resulted in the proclamation of 
the Neutrality Acts in 1936. Both of 
these periods were marked by the true 
exercise of the democratic process. In 
both of these instances, moreover, his- 
tory has confirmed that from the col- 
lective wisdom of democracy emerged 
the wrong decision. 

Is it not pertinent, therefore, to raise 
the question as to whether another 
“great debate’’ based on our present 
world situation may misfire and pre- 
cipitate a line of policy as far removed 
from the realities of American and 
world interest as were the repudiation 
of the League of Nations and the at- 
tempt to achieve neutrality by acts of 
Congress? ‘The answer to this question 
will be found largely in the ability of 
the American people so to extend the 
horizon of their understanding of the 
facts and dilemmas of world relations 
that they can come to a true concept of 
the potentiality and limitations of 
America’s role as a major power. 

The real challenge, therefore, to 
American foreign policy, and in fact 
to any foreign policy based upon the 
democratic process, is whether or not 
an adequate public understanding can 
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be achieved of the issues at stake, of 
alternative forces of action and of the 
fundamental premises on which sound 
foreign policy must be based. Govern- 
ment — and sometimes pressure group 
propaganda — has frequently “sold” a 
point of view to the public. Since this 
country’s earliest period, 
there has probably never been a time 
when the broad electorate really un- 
derstood any critical foreign policy 
problem. Today, as Walter Lippmann 
points out, the pressure of public opin- 
ion is so crucial — and so often wrong 
— that a badly informed citizenry is a 
serious liability to the nation. 

Given the fact that public opinion 
and the democratic process deeply in- 
fluence the nature of U. S. foreign pol- 


however, 


icy, and given the critical situation in 
the world today, what is our present 
policy? An answer to this question 
must be based upon an understanding 
of what have, in the past, been the 
principal tenets or traditions of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. World War II and 
the course of events over the past forty 
years have effectively eliminated each 
one of these tenets as a practical basis 
for U. S. policy in the world. It is only 
since 1945, however, that serious ac- 
tion has been taken by the United 
States to substitute new concepts and 
guideposts for U. S. policy. 

The five great traditions of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the historical 
past were: 

1. George Washington's caveat 
against entangling alliances: unless 
our association with other nations in 
World Wars I and II would be consid- 
ered “alliances”, the United States did 
not depart from this basic premise of 
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foreign policy until 1948-49 when the 
Organization of American States and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion were formed under U. S. leader- 
ship. 

2. The Monroe Doctrine: from 1823, 
when the Doctrine was promulgated, 
until the period of World War II the 
United States relied upon the protec- 
tion of British power and of the Brit- 
ish fleet to safeguard the security and 
territorial integrity of Latin America 
against any incursions from European 
powers. 

3. Neutrality: as was stated above, 
this historical policy was reaffirmed in 
1936 by the Neutrality Acts and it was 
not until the calamity of Pearl Harbor 
that the American people came to real- 
ize the absurdity of this outmoded tra- 
dition. 

4. Open Door in China: this tradi- 
tion of U. S. policy, promulgated in 
1899, when various European powers 
were effectively “slicing up the Chi- 
nese melon”, was designed to protect 
the rights of American political and 
economic interests in China. This pol- 
icy allowed that all nations should 
have equal rights to carry on commerce 
and other relations with China and 
that “special spheres of influence” 
would not inhibit the freedom of in- 
ternational intercourse. The Japanese 
aggression against China, beginning in 
Manchuria in 1931 and proceeding to 
the mainland areas in 1937, together 
with events since World War II cul- 
minating in the ascension of Commu- 
nists to power in China, have scuttled 
this traditional U. S. policy. 

5. High protective tariffs: this policy 
was initiated to protect “infant” indus- 
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tries in the United States during a pe- 
riod of industrial development and 
was continued far past the time when 
there was the necessity for such protec- 
tion on these grounds. This policy 
came to reflect an economic counter- 
part to USS. 
entanglement”. The Reciprocal ‘Trade 


neutrality and “non 


Agreements Act passed in 1934 fore- 
shadowed a change in this traditional 
U.S. policy. The interdependence of 
the present day world, the need for 
strategic raw materials and for im- 
ported goods from other countries, and 
the economic challenge to the United 
States and the West from the Com- 
munist bloc are today effectively chal- 
lenging this tenet of U.S. policy. 

The task of discovering new guide- 
posts of policy in a world which has 
completely changed is one that has 
engrossed the United States since the 
end of World War ITI. It has been dif- 
ficult for the nation and its leaders to 
adjust their thinking to the new role 
of the United States as a paramount 
world power and leader of a world- 
wide coalition of nations, as a prime 
target of the international Communist 
bloc of nations and, as an exaimple, 
for good or bad, to the vast area of “in 
between” or “uncommitted” nations 
and peoples in Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East. Furthermore, faced with 
a very real challenge from the Soviet 
bloc, it has been difficult for us as a 
nation to realize that the sum and sub- 
stance of all our international prob- 
lems cannot be characterized by the 
threat of international Communism. 
Former Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson stated it very well when he 
said in 1947: 
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“I do not mean to belittle the Com- 
munist challenge. I only mean that 
the essential question is one which 
we should have to answer if there 
were not a Communist alive. Can 
we make freedom and prosperity 
real in the present world? If we can, 

Communism is no threat; if not, 

with or without Communism, our 

own civilization would ultimately 
fail.” 

The crux of the problem is that the 
United States with its wealth of re- 
sources, technological skills afd great 
productivity is a “have nation” among 
other “have nations” in the western 
world, whereas the large majority of 
the world’s people, more than two- 
thirds, are the “have-nots” of the world 
and live in conditions of backwardness 
and squalor which make the worst 
living conditions in the United States 
during our “Great Depression” in the 
‘30's seem luxurious in comparison. 
The “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions” personifies the determination of 
the “have-not’” nations to improve 
their living conditions, social struc- 
tures and governmental systems. Amer- 
ican foreign policy since 1945 has 
striven to build the kind of interna- 
tional community which would allow 
such growth and change to take place 
without violent revolutions, blood- 
shed or foreign domination. From the 
American standpoint, this effort has 
been inhibited by the aggressive de- 
signs of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China against the West and 
against the uncommitted nations of 
the world. United States foreign policy 
has attempted to contain this potential 
aggression by systems of military alli- 
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ances and by military aid to nations 
along the Soviet-Communist China 
periphery. The rationale of our policy 
has been to use remaining resources 
to build the more positive sinews of 


peace and progress through economic 
and technical to under- 
developed nations and through sup- 
port of the various means for peaceful 
change of a political, economic and 


assistance 


social nature, made possible by the 
existence of the United Nations. 

A just criticism of U.S. policy since 
1945, and particularly since the war in 
Korea, might be that we have concen- 
trated far too heavily on military de- 
fense and have lacked sufficient con- 
cern for politics, economics and ideas 
reflecting the real needs of our times. 
Since the end of the Korean war, Con- 
gress has appropriated the fabulous 
sum Of $211,000,000,000 to create eflec- 
tive defense barriers against the ex- 
pansive forces of world Communism. 
Ninety-eight per cent of our entire na- 
tional security budget has gone directly 
or indirectly to meet military object- 
tives. 

Against this background there has 
taken place a fundamental shift in 
Soviet tactics from the military to the 
economic, ideological and diplomatic 
type of offensive. Curiously enough 
this new strategy was initiated by the 
most doctrinaire military strategist of 
them all, former Russian Premier ]os- 
eph Stalin in his speech before the 
19th Congress of the Communist Party 
in 1952, on a new economic strategy 
for international Communism. There- 
fore, the new challenge to U.S. foreign 
policy involves not only the problem 
of creating a new base for economic 
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and social well-being in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America in the context of 
a rising tide of national feeling. for 
independence and well-being. It also 
involves the determination and demon- 
strated ability on the part of the Soviet 
Union and other members of the Com- 
munist bloc to exploit and satisfy needs 
in this area of the world in direct com- 
petition with the United States and 
the West. 

With this challenge before us what 
can be said of the progress made by 
the United States in reformulating its 
foreign policy and replacing the five 
out-dated tenets of previous years with 
new concepts more commensurate with 
the times? 

The fundamental objectives of 
American policy today are: 

1. The preservation of American lib- 
erties and the encouragement by 
all possible means of independ- 
ence and freedom for other peo- 
ples and other nations. 

2. Improved living standards in the 
United States and among people 
in other parts of the world as well, 
based on the assumption that pov- 
erty and misery abroad foster con- 
ditions for violent unrest and war 
and constitute, therefore, a threat 
to U.S. security. 

3. The development of a workable 
system of international organiza- 
tion and law and of an interna- 
tional community based on the 
economic and political interde- 
pendence of all nations in the 
world today. 

George C. Marshall, former U.S. Sec- 

retary of State, summed up the funda- 
mental interests of U.S. policy when 
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he said: 


“Whether or not men are to be left 
free to organize their social, political 
and economic existence in accord- 
ance with their desires or, whether 
to have their lives arranged and dic- 
tated for them by small groups of 
men who have arrogated to them- 
selves this arbitrary power.” 

Translating these objectives into 
U.S. policies, the following can be 
stated as the new guideposts which 
have evolved from a series of interna- 
tional programs and activities of the 
United States since 1945. 

First, the policy of “no entangling 
alliances” has been replaced with a 
world-wide system of defensive pacts 
and treaty organizations involving the 
U.S. with 42 nations of the world. It 
has, therefore, become a new tenet of 
U.S. foreign policy that the security of 
this nation regs upon an effective sys- 
tem of interlocking alliances which in- 
volves the United States as a partici- 
pating partner in the security and 
freedom of nations located in every 
part of the globe. To what extent the 
United States is willing to surrender 
its prerogative for independent action 
and, instead, base its policy decisions 
upon prior consultation and agree- 
ment with its many allies on all mat- 
ters of policy is only a partially an- 
swered question. Nor is it clear the 
extent to which these alliances will 
become means of economic coopera- 
tion among the partners and means of 
economic assistance to other nations. 
Nonetheless, the United States no 
longer relies on a “Fortress America” 
theory of international relations which 
rules out the strategic importance of 
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Asia, Africa and the Middle East to 
U.S. security. 

Second, in 1945, when the USS. 
signed the United Nations Charter, 
direct participation by this country in 
the definition of an international com- 
munity with a viable international 
organization was substituted for the 
former policy of neutrality. Support 
for the United Nations, its goals and 
purposes, is now an established part 
of the fabric of U.S. foreign policy. 

Third, the Monroe Doctrine has 
been replaced by the Organization of 
American States which relies on the 
military, economic and political power 
of the United States, rather than on 
Great Britain, for the protection of 
the territorial integrity and independ- 
ence of the entire western hemisphere. 

Fourth, in the Far East, since 1949, 
when the Communists took over power 
in China, United States policy has been 
based on a “quarantine” of that gov- 
ernment. We have consistently refused 
to recognize the Communist Chinese 
regime and have adamantly opposed 
representation by that government in 
the United Nations. Vigorous discus- 
sion concerning long-term practicality 
of this policy is now going on in the 
United States. The basic new guide- 
post which emerges for U.S. policy in 
the Far East is that the United States 
is now committed, by alliances, to direct 
participation in the defense of the in- 
dependence of nations in Southeast 
Asia and those in the Pacific, and is 
granting large sums of economic and 
military assistance as a means of pro- 
tecting these nations against the po- 
tential threat of the USSR and Com- 
munist China. 
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Fifth, recent actions by Congress on 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
are further declaration of the demise 
of the high protective tariff policy 
formerly pursued by the U.S. Despite 
the persistent and well-publicized ef- 
forts of protectionists in this country, 
United States security and well-being 
depend upon trade and commerce 
with other nations and this has now 
taken precedence over other considera- 
tions. The formation of international 
economic organizations in Europe and 
the prospect of similar groupings in 
other parts of the world make impera- 
tive a liberalization of United States 
trading policies. An important ques- 
tion remains unanswered: will the 
United States be able to develop an 
economic policy sufficient to meet 
larger needs than this? Coordination of 
various national economic policies in 
the western groupings of nations and 
a cooperative approach to the prob- 
lems of underdeveloped areas must be 
initiated. The Communist block has 
already taken these steps and is pre- 
senting a serious challenge to the West 
in trade and economic assistance. 

Sixth, and closely related to trade 
policy, is another new guidepost of 
U.S. foreign policy based on a recog- 
nition that the United States with its 
wealth of resources and skills must 
undertake as a major responsibility 
economic assistance to Asian, African 
and Latin American nations and must 
cooperate with them in the develop- 
ment of their 


own resources and 


national economies. The more than 
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$55,000,000,000 in “foreign. aid” ex- 
tended by the United States since 1945 
is eloquent testimony to the existence 
of this new guidepost of U.S. policy, 
even considering the fact that a major 
portion of these monies has been de- 
voted to direct military assistance and 
“detense support”. 

These are the major new tenets of 
U.S. foreign policy in 1958. They do 
not cover all problems and situations 
stemming out of the present critical 
situation in the world. The gaps that 
do exist attest to the potential for 
growth in U.S. foreign policy. Great 
decisions of momentous importance 
affecting the future course of U. S. 
policy remain to be made on such cru- 
cial questions as: how can we accom- 
modate ourselves to the rise of new 
world powers such as China, India or 
perhaps to an aggregate of nations in 
the Middle East? Is it any longer pos- 
sible in an age of advanced technology, 
nuclear warheads and earth satellites 
to consider war, whether limited or 
not, as a tenable instrument of na- 
tional policy? Have appropriate, prac- 
tical and viable plans been made for 
adapting democratic methods to the 
formidable and immediate challenges 
to nations striving for economic growth 
and political maturity? 

These and other major issues con- 
stitute the continuing foreign policy 
challenges to the American nation and 
people. They characterize a new kind 
of world where foreign policy has be- 
come part and parcel of every phase 
of American life today. 








American Minority Groups: An Unfinished Story 


ROWLAND BERTHOFF 


For the student coming to the 
United States from abroad, the place 
of minority groups in American society 
is probably the American “problem” 
which he has heard most about, and 
about which he is likely to be most 
curious during his stay in this country. 
Particularly if he comes from Asia or 
Africa, he will recognize parallels be- 
tween the status and aspirations of 
minority groups in the United States 
and the changing position of his own 
nation or people in the world. He will 
also find that his concern over this 
situation is shared by most Americans, 
whether they themselves are members 
of minority groups or not. Although 
American opinion on this question is 
divided along regional and social lines, 
the problem has been generally re- 
garded in recent years as one of the 
most urgent national issues. 

That it is so regarded, however, re- 
flects the rather peculiar history of 
minority groups in the United States. 
The very term “minority group” has 
sor of history at Princeton University. He held 
a Fulbright grant to Wales in 1952-53 and is 


the author of British Immigrants in Industrial 
Americu, 1790-1950. 
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acquired a complex of special mean- 
ings in the course of the last three 
hundred years. Today the term most 
readily suggests racial minorities, and 
especially the fifteen million American 
Negroes, about whom the legal and 
political conflict over segregation in 
schools and other public institutions 
in certain parts of the country has been 
raging for the past twenty years or 
more. But the term has at one time or 
another also been commonly applied 
to certain religious groups, notably the 
Roman Catholics and the Jews, as well 
as to many of the predominantly Prot- 
estant immigrant nationalities from 
northwestern Europe, such as the Ger- 
mans or the Scandinavians, Thus re- 
ligion, race or merely the distinctive 
culture of certain immigrants has each 
been held to set a segment of the popu- 
lation of the United States apart as a 
“minority group”. It is, however, be- 
coming less and less common to regard 
Americans of European ancestry, even 
those whose parents or grandparents 
arrived here in the last great wave of 
immigration early in the twentieth 
century, as members of groups clearly 
distinguishable from the majority. 
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Herein lies the peculiarity of the 
history of minority groups in America. 
Throughout most of its history Amer- 
ica has been characterized by equali- 
tarianism, both as a political ethos and 
as a rough social reality. ‘here has 
never existed, of course, a flat equality 
of wealth or of anything else in Amer- 
ican society, nor has such a state of 
equality been a desired ideal. But, 
probably because of the relative ease 
with which a man could acquire land 
or other economic advantages in Amer- 
ica during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, Americans have gen- 
erally subscribed to the doctrine that 
opportunity for a man to acquire 
wealth, or whatever else might appear 
to his eyes as “the pursuit of happi- 
ness’, should be equally open to all 
individuals. ‘This sort of equalitarian- 
ism, in which the individual is ex- 
pected to grasp his opportunities and 
to make his own way in the world, has 
tended to corrode and dissolve almost 
all kinds of “groups” in American so- 
ciety, whether “minority” or “majority” 
groups. At most periods in American 
history, although a sociologist might 
have been able to define an American 
majority group and to describe objec- 
tively its characteristics, its members 
would probably have denied that 
they were anything but American in- 
dividuals. 

Certainly they would have disclaimed 
any intention of oppressing or of ex- 
cluding other individuals who were 
identified with some minority ethnic 
or religious group. For such group 
identification has usually been re- 
garded as temporary. If it was recog- 
nized that the first-generation immi- 
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grants — the men and women who 
themselves had come from abroad — 
would inevitably tend to group to- 
gether with people like themselves, it 
was also confidently expected that their 
American-born children and grand- 
children, who knew at first hand only 
this country, would drift away from 
their parents’ minority groups and lose 
their foreign identity in the mass of 
other American individuals. 

And in fact this is what happened, 
or is happening, to most of the ethnic 
minority groups who came here in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Since the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
some forty million immigrants, of all 
the nationalities of Europe and many 
others besides, have immigrated to the 
United States. When we consider that 
the entire population of the United 
States in 1815, at the start of this mi- 
gration, numbered fewer than ten mil- 
lion, it is evident that the descendents 
of the minority ethnic groups who have 
arrived since then may now themselves 
constitute the American majority. 

Their assimilation, or ‘American- 
ization”, as it is often called, has been 
remarkably rapid, but not always easy 
for either the new arrivals or the 
longer-established Americans. Since 
most European immigrants were peas- 
ants or small farmers, many of whom 
lacked either the capital to buy an 
American farm or the training to make 
a success of one, the typical immigrant 
had to make his living here in some 
unskilled occupation, for several years 
at least. Therefore throughout the 
nineteenth century and until quite re- 
cently, most of the heaviest and lowest- 
paid labor has been done by unskilled 
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immigrants, so much so that the asso- 
ciation of Irishmen or, later, Italians 
(to 
cite one example) has seemed only 


with railroad construction labor 


natural. (An American traveling 
abroad is sometimes mildly startled to 
observe that there the bootblack and 
the banker are of the same national- 
ity!) This relegating of undesirable 
jobs to immigrants who had no choice 
in the matter has become less common, 
however, partly because masses of un- 
skilled foreigners have not been com- 
ing to America for the past thirty years, 
and partly because many of the de- 
scendents of the nineteenth-century 
immigrants have risen to more desir- 
able occupations. Consequently, the 
personnel in almost any industry and 
on almost any level of skill and income 
now tend to be ethnically very hetero- 
geneous and not readily identifiable 
with a particular minority group. 
‘The strains and stresses of the assimi- 
lation of immigrants have been even 
more apparent on the social and cul- 
tural side of life. It was inevitable that 
some of the European customs and 
ideas of the immigrants would clash 
with American customs and ideas al- 
ready well established here. We are in- 
clined today to blame these clashes on 
prejudice and bigotry, and some of 
them did indeed stem from unreason- 
able dislikes and fears. Recently sociol- 
ogists and historians have been point- 
ing out that in a highly fluid and 
mobile industrial society such as that 
of the United States in the nineteenth 
century, persons who feared the insta- 
bility of their own social status were 
often inclined to transfer their fears 
to some other group which seemed to 
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be challenging their position in some 


Thus a inherent in 


American society was made to seem the 


way. condition 
peculiar fault of a particular group 
within that society. For example, anti- 
Semitism in America has been in part 
at least a dislike of the so-called “push- 
ing” ways of Jewish businessmen, even 
though under the names of ambition 
and enterprise this pushing for econ- 
omic success and social status had 
long been regarded as a praiseworthy 
Yankee trait. 

But clashes between immigrants and 
Americans have also stemmed from 
honest differences in attitude toward 
genuinely important matters. For in- 
stance, the tension of the 1850's and the 
18go0’s between the Protestant majority 
and the Catholic minority (the latter 
being mainly of recent immigrant ori- 
gin) reflected certain incompatible but 
equally reputable ideas held by each 
group as well as a measure of disreput- 
able bigotry. Also, the way in which 
people from a foreign country lived — 
the food they ate, their customary 
amusements, their general demeanor — 
often were strange to many Americans 
in ways which could lead to misunder- 
standings and ill-feeling. Germans who 
picnicked and drank beer on Sunday 
night outrage traditionally Sabbatar- 
ian Americans. 

On the other hand, many of these 
European immigrants, isolated as they 
were in the midst of a strange land, 
clung together quite voluntarily in an 
effort to preserve the customary way 
of life which to them was more com- 
fortable and meaningful than the in- 
dividualistic they sometimes 


(or, as 


regarded it, the anarchic) way of life 
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of Americans. Thus they tended to 
settle close to their fellow countrymen 
in certain rural districts or in certain 
city wards, which became recognized as 
the “German district” or “little Italy”. 
There they were able to live at least 
a modified form of the life which was 
familiar to them. They could amuse 
themselves in such customary institu- 
tions as the Sdngerfest or the etstedd- 
fod, and they could invent new ones, 
such as the hundreds of national fra- 
ternal orders, which they had not 
known in the old country but which 
filled a need in their American situa- 
tion. In such activities these immi- 
grants were themselves perpetuating 
their position as minority ethnic 
groups, in America but more or less 
isolated from the heterogeneous ma- 
jority. 

When they adapted American insti- 
tutions—such as the fraternal order or 
the weekly newspaper—to the purposes 
of maintaining their group identity, 
they were nevertheless introducing 
themselves to American customs and 
thereby promoting the eventual disin- 
tegration of their minority group. And 
for their children and grandchildren, 
the customs of the immigrant parents 
were obviously foreign to the America 
which was their own native country, 
These second and third generations 
have tended to abandon the foreign 
languages and the other too obviously 
minority-group ways of the immi- 
grants, and to preserve only odd ves- 
tiges of their institutions. (The foreign 
student will find his American cousins 
to be poor linguists, for all their mixed 
heritage, and the Sdngerfest or eistedd- 
fod Americanized almost beyond recog- 
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nition.) Some aspects of -the immi- 
grants’ European life have been in- 
corporated: into American life, a fact 
celebrated by many a book and article 
in praise of what are known as “immi- 
grant contributions”. If most of these 
are on a rather superficial level such as 
cookery, this reflects the fundamental 
fact that with the passing of as little 
as two or three generations the ethnic 
minority groups have dissolved, or 
are approaching dissolution, into the 
heterogeneous majority. 

The only distinction which promises 
to endure as a heritage from America’s 
ethnic past is the religious one. While 
Irishmen, Italians and Poles, for ex- 
ample, have been losing their sepa- 
rate ethnic identities, they have been 
approaching a common identity as 
Catholics, through intermarriage as 
well as in their common creed. This 
has been true also among Jews whose 
background is hardly less 
mixed, but most of whom preserve a 
religious identity as Jews. Some recent 
critics have suggested that this Catho- 
lic or Jewish — and also Protestant — 
identification is actually less a reli- 
gious than a social matter: that these 
churches provide social communities 
for individuals to belong to in the fluid 
American society which lacks other 
tightly-knit community ties. But while 
there are still doctrinal differences be- 
tween these groups that break out in 
political contention over the conduct 
of the public schools and various other 
questions, the American tradition and 
Constitution prevent either the estab- 
lishment of a majority Protestant re- 
ligion or the subordination of Catho- 
lics and Jews to a “minority” status. 


ethnic 
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It would be too optimistic to say that 
all traces of anti-Catholic or anti- 
Semitic prejudice have disappeared, 
but in most respects they have dwin- 
dled to almost negligible vestiges in 
the last twenty years. 

Apart from these socio-religious dis- 
tinctions, the phrase “minority group” 
today suggests to most Americans the 
fifteen million Negroes who form near- 
ly a tenth of the population of the 
United States. The situation of Ameri- 
can Negroes, and of those Puerto 
Ricans, Mexicans and other immi- 
grants who are regarded as racially 
different from white Americans has 
always represented an exception to the 
general rule of assimilation or inte- 
gration of ethnic groups within a few 
generations. This is not altogether 
true, of course, in the sense that Ne- 
groes, whose ancestors came to America 
long before the ancestors of most white 
Americans, have long since acquired 
an American culture, while the few 
surviving elements of African culture 
—notably in music—have likewise been 
absorbed by the white majority. And 
yet in spite of the American credo that 
individuals should be equally free to 
grasp opportunities for self-advance- 
ment, Negroes obviously do not fully 
share this equality in any part of the 
country and have hardly begun to ap- 
proach it in those regions where they 
have always been most numerous. (It 
is worth noting that it is in the South, 
in some parts of which the Negroes are 
in a numerical majority, that they 
have been most severely treated as a 
“minority” group, especially in being 
excluded from political affairs.) This 
discrepancy between the American 
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ideal (based on the remarkable inte- 
gration of other ethnic groups) and 
the American practice where Negroes 
are concerned is the “American di- 
lemma”, as Gunnar Myrdal has char- 
acterized it. 

How to explain this? It may be that 
prejudice against Negroes and claims 
of white superiority actually have older 
roots in this country than the equali- 
tarian ideal. The institution of Negro 
slavery seems to have been devised by 
the seventeenth-century American col- 
onists (who were themselves not long 
removed from Europe) at least partly 
because of their feeling that an in- 
eradicable racial difference between 
white and Negro bond-servants re- 
quired that the former be freed after 
a term of years and the latter be kept 
in perpetual servitude. In the three 
centuries since that time, the legal 
status of the bulk of American Negroes 
has repeatedly changed, but the feel- 
ing that some special relationship be- 
tween the two races had to be defined 
has always been present. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, slavery was 
both an uneconomical system of labor 
and in bad repute with the libertarian 
opinion of that Revolutionary age. 
Further importation of slaves was pro- 
hibited in 1808, but between that time 
and 1860 slave labor became profitable 
in cotton-growing in the Deep South, 
and as the numbers of Negroes in their 
midst increased, Southerners found 
moral arguments to justify slavery. But 
the liberal tendency of the early nine- 
teenth century, in the North as in 
Europe, evoked an equally strong 
moral revulsion against Negro slavery, 


which was finally abolished in 1865 at 
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the cost of civil war. Since, however, 
it was never either practicable or ac- 
ceptable to deport the freed Negroes 
out of the country, the problem of find- 
ing some satisfactory accommodation 
between the races remained. At the 
end of the nineteenth century, the 
“Jim Crow” pattern of legal segrega- 
tion became fixed in most of the south- 
ern states. The popular formula that 
the races would have “separate but 
equal” schools and other facilities was 
usually only half honored. During the 
past twenty years, some parts of the 
southern segregation system have been 
broken down, largely through deci- 
sions of the federal Supreme Court, 
but the North as well as the South still 
has not solved this American dilemma. 

Even before sociologists suggested 
that anxiety over social status might 
account for hostility toward immi- 
grant groups, it was commonly recog- 
nized that determination to keep Ne- 
groes “in their place’’ involved similar 
fears. Many white persons living where 
Negroes are numerous have seemed 
not altogether confident of maintain- 
ing their own social status in the event 
that Negroes were given opportunities 
equal to their own. In this respect anti- 
Negro prejudice resembles the social 
anti-Semitism and anti-immigrant feel- 
ing which has cropped up in other 
parts of the country from time to time. 
Indeed, in some of the occasional “race 
riots” in various northern cities it has 
been members of still-insecure immi- 
grant minority groups—the New York 
Irish in 1863, Chicago Slavic groups in 
1951—which have most violently dis- 
played the “white” animus against 
Negroes. 
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No observer of these racial relations 
can help remarking on the depth of 
the roots of prejudice in the subcon- 
scious as well as the conscious minds 
of many Americans. A discussion of 
the question, even with persons of good 
will and liberal views, is apt to founder 
on some form of the time-worn ques- 
tion of interracial marriage. This seems 
irrational in view of the fact that the 
aspirations which Negroes have re- 
peatedly expressed are for equality in 
quite other fields, especially for poli- 
tical, educational and economic oppor- 
tunities. It would seem, whatever the 
historical origins of racial prejudice 
may be, that the question has become 
so involved with some of the most 
fundamental psychic drives as to make 
racial prejudice seem natural and in- 
stinctive to many people. 

The problem has become a national 
rather than a peculiarly southern one 
with the migration of millions of Ne- 
groes from the rural South to northern 
cities (as well as to southern cities) 
in the last forty years. The demand 
for labor during and after each of the 
two World Wars, just when further 
European immigration was severely re- 
stricted by law, drew Negroes north- 
ward into New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and many another commercial and 
industrial center. Like the European 
immigrants before them, they have 
tended to congregate in certain parts 
of these cities, such as Harlem in New 
York. Legally they have had the same 
freedom of which not a few white im- 
migrants took advantage, to move else- 
where if they could afford it and 
eventually to lose themselves in the 
general population. But northern Ne- 
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groes in general have remained in- 
formally segregated in certain residen- 
tial districts, and, for that matter, have 
found it difficult, though not impos- 
sible, to qualify for many higher-paid 
occupations. Since 1940 a number of 
northern states have forbidden by law 
open discrimination on racial grounds 
between individual applicants for jobs 
and between prospec tive tenants or 
purchasers of houses. The federal gov- 
ernment, for its part, has gone beyond 
merely enforcing the integrationist de- 
cisions of the courts and has ceased to 
restrict Negroes to segregated units or 
menial jobs in the armed forces as well 
as in the civil service. Such reforms are 
still far from fully effective in practice, 
because of the climate of discrimina- 
tion in society at large which inhibits 
many Negroes from qualifying them- 
selves to take advantage of these formal 
opportunities. 

The public policy of both the fed- 
eral government and the northern state 
governments since 1940, has, at any 
rate, been directed toward full equality 
of all minority groups, racial as well as 
religious. Because of the federal Con- 
stitution of the United States, however, 
most aspects of this problem fall under 
the sovereignty of the individual state 
governments. Reforms can be won only 
as the state governments, under the 
principle of local home rule, will ac- 
cept them. At present, a number of the 
southern states with the largest pro- 
portion of Negroes in their popula- 
tion are actively resisting the reform- 
ing policy of the federal government, 
which they seem to have brought to a 
virtual stalemate for the time being. 
This conflict cannot be resolved by an 
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edict from Washington; thus the lib- 
eral tradition of legal and _ practical 
equality of opportunity for all indi- 
viduals clashes with the no less liberal 
tradition of local self-determination, 
or “‘states’ rights’. 

In some respects the experience of 
the Puerto Ricans (largely in New 
York City) and the Mexicans (mostly 
in the Southwest) has paralleled the 
Negro pattern, partly because of a 
similar reaction of the white majority 
to peoples who can be distinguished 
by the superficial but readily identifi- 
able mark of color. Whether this preju- 
dice will yield, as the milder reaction 
against various European immigrant 
ethnic groups has generally yielded, to 
the American equalitarian ethos, is 
still doubtful. 

If an American may presume to in- 
terpret for foreign students what they 
will observe very well for themselves 
during their stay here, he would advise 
them to recognize the elements of di- 
versity and change in the country. The 
differences between one section of the 
United States and another, in race. re- 
lations as in other matters, will perhaps 
be readily apparent to the traveler. 
What may not be immediately appar- 
ent are the differences between the 
present situation and that of only a 
few years ago. The changes which have 
been going on in the place which 
minority groups occupy in American 
society have been in a generally lib- 
eral, individualistic and equalitarian 
direction. Despite setbacks, they repre- 
sent a continuing, though incomplete, 
modern application of one of the 
oldest and best American democratic 
traditions. 
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The American Character * 


BRADFORD SMITH 


There is, of course, no sing!e pattern 
of American character any more than 
there is a single English or Turkish or 
Chinese character. Personality in Amer- 
ica is further complicated by our di- 
verse racial and cultural origins, by 
successive waves of immigration from 
all parts of the world, by our regional 
diversities. It is complicated by several 
hundred varieties of religious belief 
with their varying impact on the be- 
lievers. It is further diversified by the 
generation to which the person belongs 
— first generation immigrant, second 
generation child of immigrants, and on 
down the line. 





BRADFORD SMITH is director of the Inter- 
national Summer School at Bennington, Ver- 
mont. 
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The temptation is strong to lump all 
Americans together. Yet those who 
look a little deeper are puzzled by the 
seeming contradictions in American 
life. It is true that Americans as a 
whole work hard. But they also play 
hard. They spend more time and 
money in traveling, camping, hunting, 
watching sports, drinking, smoking, 
going to movies, watching television 
and reading newspapers and magazines 
than any other people in the world. 
Yet they also spend more money on 
churches, social services, hospitals and 
all kinds of charities. They are at the 
same time sensitive to the rights of the 





*Condensed from Chapter Six of Why We 
Behave Like Americans, by Bradford Smith, 
Copyright © by Bradford Smith, published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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individual and habitual conformists. 
‘They worship bigness yet idealize the 
little man, whether he be the small 
business man as opposed to the big 
one or the plain citizen as opposed to 
the big wheel. 

One thing almost everyone is agreed 
on, including Americans, is that they 
place a very high valuation upon suc- 
cess. 

A good many things contributed to 
this accent on success. There was the 
Puritan belief in the virtue of work, 
both for its own sake and because the 
rewards it brought were regarded as 
signs of God’s love. There was the rich- 
ness of opportunity in a land waiting 
to be settled. There was the lack of a 
settled society with fixed ranks and 
classes, so that a man was certain to 
rise through achievement. 

There was the determination of the 
immigrant to gain in the new world 
what had been denied to him in the 
old, and on the part of his children 
an urge to throw off the immigrant 
onus by still more success and still more 
rise in a fluid, classless society. 

The English anthropologist, Geof- 
frey Gorer, sees the whole situation 
in Freudian terms. Europe is the 
father rejected by every immigrant 
who turned his back on his own cul- 
ture in order to make a new life in 
America. The immigrant’s struggle for 
success never ends, because there is no 
limit to the possible goal. The second 
generation child, in turn, rejects the 
alien parents because they cannot 
measure up to American standards. 
The only way he can soften the blow 
is to achieve a still greater success. All 
over America the lawyers, doctors, pro- 
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fessors and_ politicians with Italian, 
Irish, German or Polish names testify 
to the urgency of this drive. 

To develop the resources of a new 
country required energetic people, 
bent upon using their energies — not 
only for the rewards that would result 
to themselves, but even more impor- 
tant, to the community. So material 
success in the United States is not 
looked upon as selfish. Its results are 
seen to have communal value. 

Ford, Carnegie, Rockefeller built 
great fortunes for themselves. But they 
also built an economy which has 
brought a great deal of material well- 
being, higher health standards and 
better educational opportunities to 
millions of Americans. This is how it 
looks to us, anyway, from inside. 

Such a system is fine for those who 
have it in them to succeed. It is not so 
good for the mediocre. The fear of 
failure, the fear of competitors, the loss 
of self esteem — these arouse tensions 
that some people cannot handle. In 
their turn they produce an excessive 
craving for love. So love and success 
are linked. Gorer believes that most 
Americans by the time they are ado- 
lescents have confused two ideas: to be 
successful is to be loved, and to be 
loved is to be successful. Mothers help 
to impose the pattern by showing affec- 
tion and admiration when their chil- 
dren do well at school and by with- 
holding affection when they fail. 

Since there are no limits of class, 
inherited occupation or education to 
hold a child back, there are, in theory, 
no limits to what he can achieve. Con- 
sequently there is no point at which he 
can say: “There, I've done it. From 
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now on all | have to do is to hold on.” 
Achievement, not class, is the standard 
by which men are judged. There is 
lite or no glory attached to being 
born wealthy or privileged; the real 
test is how far you climb from where 
you started. 

Americans still like to be handy at 
all things. College professors go in for 
making furniture or remodelling an 
old house in the country. Bankers don 
aprons and become expert barbecue 
chefs. Nearly everyone knows how to 
use tools, make simple repairs to 
plumbing or electrical fixtures, refinish 
furniture or paint a wall. Far from be- 
ing thought a disgrace if he performs 
these “menial” tasks, a man is thought 
ridiculous if he does not know how to 
perform them. 

Along with this urge to be jack-of- 
all-trades goes a willingness to change 
rom one occupation to another. Presi- 
dent Truman was a farmer, an oper- 
ator of a haberdashery and an army 
officer before he turned to law and 
politics. James Bryant Conant, first a 
chemist, then President of Harvard 
University, resigned this highest post 
in the academic world to become High 
Commissioner and then Ambassador 
to Germany. 

The emphasis on success and achieve- 
ment, coupled as it is with a desire to 
be loved and admired, leads to a crit- 
ical dilemma of personality. To suc- 
ceed one must be aggressive; to be 
liked, one must be easy-going and 
friendly. 

One way out of the difficulty is to 
acquire groups of friends—lodge broth- 
ers, members of the same church, a 
veteran’s organization—towards whom 


you are pledged in friendship. Having 
thus acquired assured friends, you can 
practice your aggression on those who 
don't belong. This pattern explains to 
some extent the suspicion or hostility 
towards those of other races or reli- 
gions. 

‘The men and women who staked ev- 
erything on America were for the most 
part poor. They struggled hard, went 
without, and saved in order to build up 
a business or buy a farm of their own. 
The freedom to own rather than the 
freedom to vote was the magnet that 
drew the majority of them across 
oceans. Naturally enough they put a 
high value upon the land or the busi- 
ness they acquired through their own 
efforts. 

In contrast with this natural acquisi- 
tiveness of the new arrivals, the Ameri- 
can attitude toward money is quite 
different. As the German psychologist 
Hugo Munsterberg observed, “The 
American merchant works for money 
in exactly the sense that a great painter 
works for money —” as a mark of ap- 
preciation for his work.! 

So the materialism that strikes a visi- 
tor to America is not that of loving and 
hoarding wealth; it is a love of making 
and consuming wealth. It is probably 
a middle-class rather than a distinc- 
tively American phenomenon, for 
most Americans are middle-class. 

There is an implication of selfish- 
ness in the words materialism and com- 
fort —a suggestion of self-pampering 
at the expense of others. Yet, vulner- 


1. America in Perspective, p. 168. 
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able as Americans are to criticism on 
other points, even their critics have 
not denied them generosity and a con- 
cern to help those who have not been 
so richly blessed with material goods. 
The Christian command, “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you,” is frequently invoked. A disaster, 
whether at home or abroad, invariably 
brings forth a flood of voluntary con- 
tributions. The necessity for mutual 
aid in the first settlements and on the 
frontier may have passed, but the re- 
sponse is still there. 

Service as an ideal has spread out 
into many branches of American life. 
Meanwhile service as a commercial ac- 
tivity has leaped ahead. Since 1870 the 
experienced labor force engaged in 
production of services has risen from 
twenty-five per cent to fifty-three per 
cent. Whether you want a daily diaper 
service for the new infant, a carwash, 
or a clipping for your poodle, you are 
sure to find it. The yellow pages in the 
back of every telephone book list hun- 
dreds of such offerings. 

The accent on service suggests an at- 
tempt to blend the two conflicting 
forces in the national character — the 
hard-headed drive for business success 
and the soft, religiously inspired urge 
to serve others. 

The modern mother tries to teach 
her children such ideals as service to 
others, considerateness for the weak 
and for women, fair play and all the 
other desirable moral traits. Psycholo- 
gists believe that since it is practically 
universal in America for the mother 
to rear her own children, Americans 
think of good behavior as feminine. 
But most Americans will confess that 
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father, as the final arbiter and dis- 
penser of punishment, sticks in their 
minds as the avenger of the moral law, 
and that goodness consequently bears 
a strongly masculine imprint — even 
one that is physiologically locatable. 

One aspect of American life most 
visitors agree on is its conformity. Be- 
cause they had to establish traditions, 
because they had to absorb millions of 
people from diverse cultures, Ameri- 
cans tended to insist upon conformity 
in fundamentals. Yet the conformity 
visitors see here is outward, and even 
then not inclusive. American business 
men are much freer to dress as they like 
than their counterparts in England. 
Women appear at the supermarket in 
everything from fur coats to Bermuda 
shorts. In a nation of 170,000,0c0 peo- 
ple, there is a wide variety of tempera- 
ments and tastes. 

Yet no society can flourish without 
some unifying principle — something 
which makes its members want to act 
in the way they must act if the society 
is to achieve its goals. David Riesman’s 
theory of the other-directed personal- 
ity gives us a helpful understanding of 
how this happens in the United States. 
Riesman believes that the other-di- 
erected personality, especially in the 
cities, is replacing the inner-directed 
type which has been typical of America 
during its period of frontier explora- 
tion and industrial development. 
While the inner-directed channeled 
his efforts into production, the other- 
directed puts his drive and energy into 
consumption, for in our present econ- 
omy of abundance the main problem 
is not how to conserve but how to cre- 
ate enough consumption to keep every- 
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one at work and the economy rolling. 

The other-directed man seeks ap- 
proval rather than power. He wants to 
be “in the know,” to wear the “right” 
thing, approve the “right” tunes, books 
or music, and to have peace of mind 
rather than great wealth, happiness 
rather than a 
above the rest of the crowd. 
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Seeking approval, he learns like a 
chameleon to conform his tastes and 
actions to those about him, changing 
from day to day or from moment to 
moment. He learns to manipulate him- 
self in order to manipulate others; 
this is the whole basis of the technique 
of “winning friends and influencing 
people.” It is influence, approval, ac- 
ceptance and security that he seeks 
rather than exhilarating risk with the 
chance of great rewards and fame. 
Americans do not want respect; they 
want to be liked. Liking does not read- 
ily climb the walls of class or caste, so 
the walls come down. 

Equality does not mean a uniform 
position on a common level; the vari- 
ety in human capabilities and the spe- 
cialized division of labor would make 
this impossible even if it were désira- 
ble. Rather, the ideal — and to a re- 
markable extent the reality —is univer- 
sal opportunity to move through the 
whole gamut of statuses, from day la- 
borer to corporation president, from 
immigrant son to college professor. ‘To 
find such stories it is not necessary to 
turn to the fictions of Horatio Alger, 
but merely to the biographies of the 
successful. Harlow Curtice, once a 
bookkeeper, is the head of General 
Motors, and the former messenger boy 
David Sarnoff is head of RCA. 
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Today, moreover, the son of the la- 
borer is far more likely to go to col- 
lege from which he can step more 
quickly up the ladder, while at the 
same time the gulf between the cap- 
tain of industry and his employees.has 
been narrowed by the constantly rising 
standard of living. When the working- 
man has his car and his television set, 
and his wife her electric refrigerator, 
washing machine and vacuum cleaner, 
when the children go through high 
school and often to college, and when 
the boss has all the worries while the 
worker has only to do his thirty-five or 
forty hours a week, the high posts lose 
a good deal of their attractiveness for 
all but the most ambitious, 

Americans hunger for a harmonious 
home, for love, success and compan- 
ionship like people everywhere. But it 
is as wanderers that many of them find 
where they belong, and to whom. They 
meet the girl (or the man) they are 
looking for in a plane, at a dance, or 
at an office party. They find a career 
by experimenting with courses in 
many fields at college, and then by 
moving from one company to another 
until they find the right job. Advance- 
ment often comes more quickly by 
switching to a competitive company 
than by staying in the one where they 
started, and so mobility is rewarded 
while stability is penalized. 

Then as they work up the ladder, 
they keep moving into a better neigh- 
borhood, or into bigger houses to ac- 
commodate more children. They are 
not afraid of moving; they love it. To 
pioneer is in their bones, and though 
their westering may no longer be geo- 
graphical it is spiritual and instinctive. 
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Americans believe, as their basic state- 
ment of faith asserts, that happiness is 
something to be pursued, not waited 
for. They are dedicated to the quest, 
and even to the vague unrest that goes 
with it. 

Americans accept change, not only 
as something that happens to them but 
as something they do to the environ- 
ment. 

The special quality of American cul- 
ture arises from what the American 
land and climate did to men who 
brought with them the glories and the 
burdens of European culture. Released 
from the feudal restraints which still 
clung to ownership even in the seven- 
teenth century, they were driven by 
long hunger to possess land of their 
own. The hazards of settling that land 
— taking it from the Indian by treaty 
or battle, struggling through trackless 
forests to find it, hewing out homes 
and raising crops with nothing but a 
few simple tools, dying sometimes in 
battle or from weather or hunger — 
these hazards quickly changed into 
Americans the Europeans who sur- 
vived. It was struggle that shaped the 
American spirit. 

This frontier experience, so strong 
in its impact, so harsh a_ teacher, 
brought new traits to the fore. The 
hard conditions of the daily life made 
for crudeness in manners. The com- 
petition for favorable land, the ab- 
sence of law and order made men 
tough, brutal sometimes, and quick to 
resort to brute strength. This violence 
has continued in such aspects of our 
life as gangsterism, race riots, corrupt 
politics, union racketeering and the 
violent political attack. 
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But the frontier fostered positive 
traits too. It encouraged energetic ac- 
tivity and dignified labor with. the 
hands. It made of the independent, 
self-reliant farmer a symbol which still 
influences our national life. It pro- 
duced a resourceful, inquisitive, prac- 
tical-minded type, able to turn his 
hand to any sort of work, preferring 
to govern himself in small, easily man- 
ageable communities, inventive, quick- 
ly adaptable to a new environment, 
relatively free of class distinctions, full 
of optimism and faith in the country 
which had rewarded him so well. All 
these traits live on, one way or another, 
in the contemporary American. 

A nation hacked out of wilderness 
by men constantly on the move, con- 
stantly regrouping and forming new 
personal associations, is bound to alter 
its concept of friendship. A man com- 
ing into a new community must have 
a friendly manner if he wants to make 
friends, and he needs friends in order 
to get along. 

This quick friendliness, often re- 
garded as insincere by foreigners, re- 
mains a spontaneous habit. All re- 
lationships, we feel, should have 
something of love or friendship in 
them. The phrase, “He’s a friend of 
mine,” is not confined to two or three 
intimate companions. Where other cul- 
tures regard friendship as so precious 
that it must be restricted to a few, we 
regard it as so precious that it must be 
shared with all. 

The Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution lay down the 
fundamental principles of self-govern- 
ment with such clarity and finality that 
we are prone to regard them as an 
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American invention, or at any rate as 
principles and rights which are pecu- 
liarly ours. These hallowed documents 
provide us with basic principles which, 
thanks to their deistic background, are 
presented as coeval with creation and 
incapable of being questioned or upset. 
Therefore we do not have to agonize 
over basic principles; they are given us, 
once for all. 

The lack of reflectiveness which ob- 
servers find in us arises partly from 
this conviction that our goals are set 
and do not need to be debated; we 
have only to work hard in order to 
reach them. To create, to build — to 
clear a new field, sink a new mine, start 
a new Civic organization, develop a new 
business — this is what Americans ad- 
mire. This is what they dream of. Like 
all creators, they are suspicious of 
critics. 

If many of the items in the American 
credo were the product of pioneering, 
some were an inheritance from the 
Puritans whose ideas their descendants 
carried west with them. Respect for the 
individual as a creature of God, made 
in his own image, was one of these. 
The idea of government by compact 
and consent went back to the Pilgrims, 
the authority of reason to the grand 
and intricate arguments of the seven- 
teenth century theologians. Allegiance 
to principles rather than persons, and 
a conviction that religious faith was 
the only firm foundation for the gov- 
erning of men, were the heart-wood of 
the Puritan idea. 

The sense of humor is often the most 
revealing aspect of a culture. Surely 
humor has never been valued more 
highly in any civilization than in this 
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one. It is part of the optimism of our 
outlook that we prefer comedy to trag- 
edy, and that the funny men get top 
billing and top salaries on television. 

Humor is the great reliever of ten- 
sion, the counterbalance to the dash 
and roar of our fast-paced industrial- 
ized life with its whirring machines, 
trafic snarls and frayed tempers. Hu- 
mor shows these very things to us in 
such a way that we can laugh about 
them. 

American humor confirms the im- 
portance of mating and the family, the 
high status of women and children, 
the pace and tension of life, and per- 
haps above all the love of humor itself 
as an approach to life more to be prized 
than riches, a gift to be cherished and 
applauded. The minister uses it in his 
sermons, the doctor in his healing, the 
lawyer in his pleading, the teacher in 
his teaching. About the worst thing we 
can say of a man is that he has no sense 
of humor. For humor is regarded as an 
essential part of “the American way.” 

It helps to equalize, and we believe 
in equality. It is often a symbol of free- 
dom, for it permits the common man 
to speak freely of his leaders; it helps 
him cut them down to size. It deflates 
stuffed shirts. It allows us to look at 
ourselves in perspective, for when we 
laugh at ourselves we have surmounted 
our shortcomings. And in a land where 
new contacts are always being made, 
humor provides a quickly available 
emotional unity—not subtle or re- 
gional but universal, one which lets us 
feel immediately at home anywhere. It 
is the grammar of confidence, the rhet- 
oric of optimism, the music of brother- 
hood. 
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Education in the U. S.” 


The structure of education in the 
United States differs notably from that 
of most other countries whose educa- 
tional systems are national in character 
and centralized in control. Education 
in the United States is decentralized 
and diversified. Each of the states has 
independently established an adminis- 
trative organization for the support, 
control and management of its educa- 
tional system. 

The states establish certain mini- 
mum regulations, such as those for 
teacher certification, the ages during 
which a child must go to school and 
the number of school days in a year. 
Moreover, the local school district it- 
self may establish standards higher 
than the minimum prescribed by the 
state. The public schools are supported 
in three ways—by the state, which pro- 
vides an average amount of akout 38 
per cent of the total support; by the 
federal government which provides 
about three and one-half per cent, and 


*Condensed from Chapter One of the Hand- 
book on International Study 1958, Copyright © 
1958 by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. 
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by the local school district, which pro- 
vides the remainder from local taxes. 

While the state systems of education 
diftler in many ways, there are factors 
which encourage voluntary standardi- 
zation of the various systems; for ex- 
ample, the population movements 
from state to state, the effect on all 
states of the studies and publications 
of the Office of Education of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the exchange of educa- 
ideas and 


tional methods through 


various national organizations ol 
teachers and administrators. 

In the field of secondary and higher 
education there are voluntary accredit- 
ing associations created by the second- 
ary schools, colleges and universities, 
which admit to membership only those 
schools, colleges and universities which 
meet certain criteria. 

The federal government, although it 
does not control education, has given 
it both direct and indirect support. 
Public lands have been given to the 
states for schools and colleges. All non- 
profit educational institutions are tax- 


exempt. In recent years the federal 
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government has made grants for speci- 
fic purposes ranging from school lunch 
programs to research in certain fields. 
Since World War II and the Korean 
conflict, billions of dollars have been 
provided to subsidize the education of 
ex-servicemen under the so-called G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the United States normally 
includes the instruction given to chil- 
dren between the ages of six and 
eighteen. 

Several characteristics are basic to 
elementary and secondary education 
in the United States: the parent’s right 
to choose a public or private school for 
his child, the general lack of class and 
wealth distinction because tuition is 
free in all public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and the very large pro- 
portion of elementary school children 
who go on to secondary school. Out of 
every 100 children of secondary school 
age, 83 attend secondary school and 60 
complete their secondary education. 
Fifty years ago, only about 16 out of 
every 100 attended secondary school 
and only ten completed their second- 
ary education. 

The purpose of this elementary and 
secondary instruction is to lay the 
foundation of a good general training; 
it is not essentially vocational, nor is it 
intended only to prepare for university 
study, although many graduates go on 
to a college or university. 

Almost all American students re- 
ceive their secondary education in 
what is known as a “high school”. The 
typical American high school offers 
various courses of study, such as aca- 
demic, general, commercial, industrial, 
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household arts, which in other coun- 
tries are taught in separate specialized 
schools. A student may make up his 
program from a wide range of subjects, 
though courses are usually required in 
English, social science, mathematics 
and physical training. The student 
does not have to make a decision about 
his future career while he is in second- 
ary school, since he is considered to be 
still in the process of obtaining a gen- 
eral education. 

In addition to the public schools, 
there are also numerous non-profit 
private schools, both secular and re- 
ligious, which enroll about 13 per 
cent of the elementary and secondary 
school population. Of this number, 
approximately go per cent attend 
Roman Catholic schools. 

Private and public schools are sim- 
ilarly organized, although the cur- 
ricula of many private schools are in- 
tended to prepare the student for ad- 
mission to college. Movement between 
the private and public school is easy, 
and students generally may pass from 
one into the other without difficulty. 

In the United States, the term higher 
education indicates education beyond 
the secondary school and includes col- 
leges, universities, professional schools, 
teachers colleges, junior colleges, in- 
stitutes of technology and technical 
institutes. Admission to programs of 
higher education usually requires the 
completion of approximately twelve 
years of elementary and secondary 
school. 

In the fall of 1956 there were 1,852 
institutions of higher learning in the 
U.S. Of these, 859 were colleges and 
universities, 311 professional and tech- 
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nical schools, 198 teachers colleges and 
484 junior colleges. Most of these 
schools are coeducational, accepting 
both men and women. However, some 
of the older institutions, particularly 
in the East, admit only men or women. 

As would be expected with a large 
number of institutions, there is a di- 
versity among them in educational 
practices and facilities, as well as in 
other aspects of academic and social 
life. In the South, there are institu- 
tions which have had racial restric- 
tions in their admissions policies over 
a period of years, with the result that 
colleges and universities with ll- 
Negro or all-white student bodies were 
formed. In 1954 the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision that barred 
segregation in public schools. How- 
ever, desegregation is not quickly ac- 
complished and it will take time before 
all southern schools are desegregated. 

Institutions of higher education are 
theoretically under the control of a 
board of trustees, whose members are 
generally neither professional educat- 
ors nor on the staff of the institution. 
In recent years the alumni have been 
given a stronger voice in administra- 
tion and, in the privately controlled 
colleges and universities, they may 
participate in the selection of the 
board of trustees. In practice, the 
board delegates most of its authority 
over academic matters, such as curricu- 
lum, requirements for a degree and 
admissions qualifications, to the execu- 
tive officers and the faculty. The execu- 
tive officers vary, but in general they 
are a president, deans, business man- 
ager, registrar and perhaps a public 
relations officer. The faculty (the- col- 
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lege or university teachers) are as- 
signed academic rank according to 
their academic attainments and ten- 
ure. The usual ranks are, in ascending 
order: instructor, assistant professor, 
associate professor and_ professor. 
There are also teaching fellows and 
graduate assistants who, while study- 
ing for an advanced degree, instruct 
first and second year undergraduates. 

Almost every student from abroad 
who has studied in an institution of 
higher education in the United States 
has noted the informal relationship 
between professor and student, both 
inside and outside the classroom. Aca- 
demic counseling is given students by 
professors during office hours, by ap- 
pointment and after classes. 

In order to maintain requirements 
for the various degrees awarded, most 
colleges and universities use an hour 
system, often called the credit or point 
system. A student earns credits or 
points by successfully completing a 
course. For example, a course which 
meets for one hour, three times a week 
will give the student three hours of 
credit or three points. But a laboratory 
class generally requires two or three 
hours for each credit. The number of 
credits, therefore, does not always 
equal the number of hours a week that 
the course meets. 


The student takes approximately 30 
credits during the academic year, 15, 
each semester or quarter, as against the 
25 Or more at many _ universities 
abroad. A total of about 120 semester 
credit hours or 180 quarter credit hours 
is required for the bachelor’s degree, 
which normally requires four years of 
full-time study. Depending upon the 
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evaluation which the individual U.S. 
college or university gives to the aca- 
demic background of the foreign stud- 
ent and his mastery of English, it may 
take him a longer or shorter period to 
acquire this degree. 

Students are classified by their year 
of study: first year students are called 
freshmen; second year students, sopho- 
mores; third year students, juniors and 
fourth year students, seniors. ‘Those 
who continue their studies beyond the 
bachelor’s degree are called graduate 
students. 

Many institutions will admit mature 
persons as special students without the 
usual formalities, provided the appli- 
cant is qualified for the program of 
studies he wishes to undertake. The 
foreign student is often in this group 
since he usually intends to enroll for a 
limited time and does not wish to 
become a candidate for a degree. There 
is a growing practice to admit a foreign 
student in an “unclassified” status for 
one semester and then to classify him 
as a degree candidate on the basis of 
his success during that period. 

The American college is a unique 
institution having no exact counter- 
part in the educational system of any 
other country. It is commonly called a 
“liberal arts college’, although the 
typical college offers an education com- 
bining in varying proportions the 
natural and social sciences and the 
humanities. Traditionally its curricu- 
lum covers a period of four years of 
what is termed “undergraduate” study, 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in the 
liberal arts (B.A.) or the sciences 
(B.S.) . It aims to provide its students 
with a broad intellectual preparation 
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for entrance into adult life and a foun- 
dation for study at the graduate level. 

Since the prevailing emphasis in 
American education is on individual 
development, the student is encour- 
aged to explore many fields of study. 
The first two years of undergraduate 
study are devoted to general educa- 
tion, either through a series of re- 
quired courses, such as English, foreign 
languages, history, mathematics or sci- 
ences, or through broad introductory 
courses in the humanities and the so- 
cial, physical and biological sciences. 
Usually before the third year of study 
the student is expected to choose a field 
of concentration or “major”, to which 
he will devote his third and fourth 
years. Many institutions also require a 
“minor” concentration in some field 
allied to the “major”. 

The size of classes varies from four 
to 200 or more students. The most 
common methods of instruction are lec- 
tures and discussions between professor 
and students. 

One of the methods used for meas- 
uring academic achievement in a 
course is an examination based on the 
subject matter. The type and number 
of “exams” are decided by the individ- 
ual professors and may range from one 
a term to one a week, but almost all 
professors give major examinations at 
the middle and end of the term or se- 
mester. In addition, oral reports or 
“term papers” on special topics may 
also be required and the latter may re- 
place an examination. 

The quality of the student’s work is 
indicated by marks based on examina- 
tions and classroom performance dur- 
ing the semester or quarter. The most 
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common method of marking is on a 


five-point scale with the various levels 
indicated by letters. 

These requirements are part of the 
pattern of American education. How- 
ever, for the foreign student, who may 
be accustomed to greater freedom in 
universities abroad, the adjustment to 
mandatory class attendance and many 
exams may be the most difficult he has 
to make. 

The American university is the out- 
growth and expansion of the Ameri- 
can college. It usually consists of an 
undergraduate college of arts and sci- 
ences, various professional schools such 
as law, medicine or theology, and a 
graduate school of arts and sciences 
with programs for study and research 
beyond the level of the bachelor’s de- 
gree leading to the master’s degree 
(M.A. or M.S.) which usually requires 
one to two years and the doctorate 
(Ph.D.) which usually requires three 
or more years. Other graduate degrees 
are the doctor of education (Ed.D.) 
and the doctor of science (Sc.D.) . 

In 18go0 there were 2,382 students at- 
tending graduate schools in the United 
States; in 1955 the enrollment was 
about 251,000. An important factor in 
this increase has been the raising of 
academic standards for those wishing 
to teach. Formerly, the bachelor’s de- 
gree was considered sufficient for sec- 
ondary school teachers, but within the 
last twenty years an increasing number 
of school systems have established the 
master’s degree as the minimum re- 
quirement for secondary school teach- 
ers. The doctorate is generally consid- 
ered essential for college professors. 
The establishment of more demanding 
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educational requirements in other pro- 
fessions and in governmental and busi- 
ness posts, and the entrance of women 
into public life have also added to the 
numbers in graduate school. 

Student life outside the classroom is 
considered almost as important a part 
of the educational process as formal 
instruction and study. ‘The phrase “‘ed- 
ucating the whole man” is often used 
in the belief that physical, moral and 
social as well as intellectual qualities 
should be developed. Athough there is 
less emphasis on non-academic activi- 
ties in the graduate schools, they, too, 
are beginning to adopt many of the ac- 
tivities once restricted to undergradu- 
ate life. 

An important feature of campus life 
is the student government, which 
works with the college administrators 
and the student body in developing 
and effecting desirable social and aca- 
demic practices. 

At the colleges which have them, 
fraternities and sororities play a large 
part in the social life of member stu- 
dents. Fraternities and sororities do 
not have the whole-hearted approval 
of all educators because they are not 
automatically open to all students and 
are, therefore, felt to be undemocratic. 

Most colleges and universities have 
established certain rules concerning 
social behavior, which are more re- 
strictive for women than for men. 

Colleges and universities now recog- 
nize certain responsibilities toward the 
student other than the purely aca- 
demic. A great many provide educa- 


tional and_ vocational 


counseling, 
financial assistance and health facili- 


ties, as well as orientation programs. 
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All these services are usually under the 
supervision of a member of the admin- 
istration, generally the Dean of Stu- 
dents. For the student from: abroad, 
most colleges and universities now 
have foreign student advisers, and 
some have international centers which 
help the foreign student to adjust to 
life in an American college, through 
association with American and other 
foreign students. 

The college or university in the 
United States is usually situated in an 
area called the “campus”, where stu- 
dent life and activities take place. Stu- 
dents live in dormitories, cooperatives, 
fraternity or sorority houses located on 
the campus, or in rented rooms in the 
vicinity. A cooperative is a dormitory 
in which the students share the work 
of cooking and cleaning, and there- 
fore pay less for their rooms. Fraternity 
and sorority houses are maintained for 
the members of these associations, al- 
though foreign students are often in- 
vited to live there as guests for the 
academic year. 

In addition to the universities and 
colleges, there are a number of profes- 
sional schools which provide training 
in one or more professional fields, such 
as medicine, music, law or theology. 

There are also teachers colleges, 
usually financed by the states, which 
are designed to prepare teachers for the 
elementary and secondary schools of 
the country, although many liberal 
arts colleges offer similar training pro- 
grams. 


The junior college usually provides 
a two-year course for high school grad- 
uates which, depending on the school, 
may lead to a degree of associate in arts 
(A.A.). About one-half of the junior 
college students take studies similar to 
those given in the first two years of a 
four-year college and then transfer to 
another institution to obtain a bache- 
lor’s degree. 

An institute of technology is a de- 
gree-granting institution specializing 
in science and technology, while a 
technical institute is an institution of- 
fering a course of study less than degree 
length. 

Some colleges and universities in the 
United States are known as land-grant 
institutions. These institutions were 
set up in accordance with the Morrill 
Act passed by Congress in 1862 where- 
by the states were offered a grant of 
public land in order to establish a 
school which would teach, among the 
usual college courses, “such branches 
of learning as are related to agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts... in order 
to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions in 
life.” 

Recent world events have prompted 
a reappraisal of our education poli- 
cies. This reappraisal includes in- 
creased government spending for more 
scholarships, expansion of our foreign 
language program and special aca- 
demic opportunities for the scientifi- 
cally gifted student. 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute of International 
Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers exchange of 
persons programs between the 
United States and 80 countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study or train in a 


country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded in 1919 by Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, the Insti- 
tute is a private, tax-exempt 
corporation. It depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions and in- 
dividuals to support its work. 








